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A STUDY IN THE TERRACOTTAS FROM MIRPURKHAS 
Moti Chandra 


In the beginning of the fourth century a new star in the form of the Imperial 
Guptas was rising in the Indian firmament. In the course of the century the 
Guptas not only consolidated their power and fought a relentless war against 
the forces of disruption but they also formulated a new way of life and aesthetic 
approach which left a permanent impress on arts, literature and the life and 
culture of the following centuries. The scene of action of the Guptas in the 
beginning was confined to Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, but soon after, their 
sphere of activity extended covering over almost all of Northern, Central, and 
Western India. The conquests of Samudragupta brought him face to face 
with the peoples and rulers of North Western Frontier of India and also the 
independent states of Central and South India. These conquests, however, were 
more or less in the nature of cultural expansion. In the North-West the decaying 
art traditions of Gandhira under the ennobling influences of the Gupta plastic 
art, took up a new meaning and a new mode of expression in clay and stucco 
became order of the day. Crossing the frontiers of India, the Gupta influence 
left its indelible impression on the art of eastern Afghanistan, and proceeding 
still further it deeply influenced the Central Asian wall-painting, stuccoes 
and terracotta figurines. 


It was, however, not for the first time that Indian influences travelled 
beyond the official boundaries of the land. The sculpture from Tirmiz in 
the Hermitage Museum, Moscow, seem to have been influenced by Mathura in 
workmanship and feeling. In certain door frames of tst-2nd century A.D. 
from Palmyra, Henri Seyrig sees Indian influence. One piece shows the 
vine rhizome on the convex surface and a flat band with vine pattern between 
the two listels decorated with fillets and pearls and unbricated leaves. Between 
the listels appear bouquets of laurel. Apparently, the design seems to have been 
copied from a wooden door frame. These carvers had a predilection for round 
mouldings. In the opinion of H. Seyrig, the origin of the piece could not be 
south Russia or Egypt. Even at Palmyra the frequent imitation of the technique 
of wood carving does not share the characteristics of the door fragments under 
review. The fragments are not ‘based on Western models, nor they show signs 
of degeneration. They, however, reveal very strong resemblances with certain 
door frames from Mathura. The same decorative elements, though in a simpler 
form, appear in Gandhiran reliefs of the 1st-end century A.D. The presence 
of Indian motifs at Palmyra explains that the Palmyran merchants did not 
proceed to the Persian Gulf only to receive the products of the Orient, but 
as an inscription informs us, they proceeded as far as North-West India. The 
contacts between Palmyra and India continued in the second century and 
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much later. The origin of the vine motif, however, is not Indian and to study 
it further we have to look to Parthia.! 


For a scientific study of the extension of Gupta art in the West, the pre- 
mises must be established on a solid foundation and certain misconceptions 
removed. As a preliminary step, one should be careful in defining the term 
Gupta art and its extensions. It is often argued that the term Gupta art in 
its all India context is a misnomer, as the sphere of Gupta influence was con- 
fined only to the North. The protagonists of this view argue that the frescoes and 
sculptural art of Ajanta, as well as the later phase of sculptural art at Karle 
and Kanheri, though related to Gupta art, have a distinctive flavour of their 
own. Whatever truth there may be in the rival claims the term Gupta art indi- 
cates here a new outlook which metamorphosed Indian life and culture 
in more than one way. In the beginning, confined to Madhyadesa, this new 
outlook on life and culture soon spread all over the country, This new movement 
was not coercive; under its benign influence art in different parts of the country 
took a new meaning in which form and spirit received equal attention. 
When we talk of Gupta art it implies the underlying spirit which has nothing 
to do with the regional boundaries and the role played by individual rulers 
or dynasties in the development of Indian art. 


It would perhaps be pertinent here to inquire about certain distinctive 
features of Gupta art as evidenced by the mass of material in the form of 
sculptures, paintings and terracottas. It is obvious that for immediate inspira- 
tion the Guptas had before them the Kushana art of Mathura with emphasis 
on the flesh than on the spirit, the art of Gandhara distinctly moulded by 
Graeco-Roman tradition and also the art of Amaravati emphasising a nervous 
sensitivity hitherto unkrown in Indian art. The story of Indian sculpture after 
the disintegration of the imperial Kushanas in the second century A.D. and the 
rise of the Guptas in the fourth is one of decadence. On the North-Western 
Frontiers of India the Gandhara school had degenerated into repetitious mecha- 
nical formulae. In the Deccan and the South as well with the disintegration 
of the Satavahanas their sculptural art once noted for its dramatic vigour, 
social genre and spirit of synthesis had degenerated and left a void. The genius 
of the Guptas lay in the fact that while selecting wisely certain elements from 
ancient art tradition such as modelling and standards of human beauty, it 
added a new element probing the deep mysteries of life, transcendental wis- 
dom and the metaphysical and symbolical concepts which lay behind the 
iconographic forms of the Indian gods and goddesses. Beauty to Gupta artists 
was not the feel of the flesh, but something sacred and noble which was in perfect 
accord with the beauty of the spirit. 


The newly found ideals of art required a redefinition of the already existing 
forms and the transformation of the new concepts in temple architecture, 
sculpture and painting. Architecture, both Hindu and Buddhist, if it were 


4 Henry Seyrig, Ornaments Palmyrina entiguira, Syria, XXI (1940), Pp. 271-997- 
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to be in stone naturally required plenty of money and time. But the people 
in ‘the Gupta age seem to have been in a hurry to propagate their newly made 
discoveries in the field of aesthetics and art forms as extensively and within 
as short a time as possible. Building of the brick temples and stipas and decorat- 
ing them with carved and moulded bricks and figures caught their fertile imagi- 
nation as this new mode of construction was cheaper. These brick temples and 
stiipas not only became common in Northern and Central India, but some of the 
splendid brick stipas from Sindh and the recently excavated stiipa at Devnimori 
in northern Gujarat and the Ranga Mahal terracotta figures from Bikaner 
State? prove brick construction as a favourite medium of artistic expression. 
This new movement in architecture and sculpture was not strictly confined to 
India proper only but its westward extension to Afghanistan is clearly indicated. 
As a matter of fact the popularity of terracotta and stucco figures was so great 
that leypa-karma ‘terracotta manufacture’ and pustakarma ‘stucco work’ became 
recognised technical terms in the artistic vocabulary of the period. The outstand- 
ing feature of the art of terracotta manufacture of this period exemplified by the 
terracotta sculptures from Ushkur, Akhnur, and Rangmahal and moulded and 
carved bricks and figures from Mirpurkhas and Devnimori shows a happy 
synthesis between the Gandharan and Guptan traditions. 


The reason behind this synthesis may be found in close contact which the 
expeditions of Samudragupta (c. 330-370 A.D.) established between Gandhara 
and Madhyadeéa, a fact mentioned in his Allahabad pillar inscription. The ex- 
tension of Gupta influences in Sindh which left in its wake a number of brick 
stipas, however, may be attributed to Chandragupta II (c. 375-412 A.D.) 
or his successors. Among the exploits of Chandragupta mentioned in the 
Mehrauli Iron Pillar Inscription he is said to have crossed the seven mouths 
of the river Indus to mount an expedition to Afghanistan. But above all these 
political achievements lay the close cultural and commercial relations between 
Madhyadeéa and the far lying parts of India and Central Asia in this period. 


The cultural and political contacts with Western India should not lead us to 
believe that the extension of Gupta culture was only one way traffic. As a 
matter of fact in keeping with the spirit of syathesis which actuated Indian 
artists in every age, the Gupta artists did not hesitate to borrow, but at the 
same time gave the foreign elements an Indian colour and meaning. What was 
taking place in Western Panjab (Pakistan) in the late fourth or early fifth 
century in the wake of Gupta renaissance in MadhyadeSa is amply illustrated 
by the stucco figures found in the excavations of Jaulian, Taxila. A. Foucher, 
oblivious of the part the Guptas played in the revival of the dying art of 
Gandhira simply observes that though stone sculpture in the fourth and fifth 
centuries declined, “the clay and stucco modelling went on maintaining a 
high degree of efficiency, worthy of better days’’.? However, historically 


* Hanna Rydh, Rang Mahal, The Swedish Archaeological er to India, 1952-54, Lunel 
BA isco 1959, Pls. 73, 79; Lalit Kala, No. 8 (19b0), pp. 55 ff. 
Marshall, The Stupas and Monastery at Jaulian, Memoirs cf the eek: Sur. of India, No.7, p. 38. 
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speaking it would be wrong to say that the stucco figures in Gandhara in the 
preceding centuries were as beautiful and technically perfect, and that the 
revival was worthy of the older spirit. Similarly, his view that, “when the 
destructive frenzy of Mihirakula uprooted the old Graeco-Buddhist school, 
some of its boughs had already withered; but some were still in bloom, and 
its offshoots in Madhyadesa were ready to take up its successors and perpetuate 
its traditions, albeit under new forms and in a new spirit” could not stand 
scrutiny. He is also off the mark and prejudicial when he remarks: “The works 
of art disinterred in Jaulian admirably illustrate the transition between the 
North-Western School and the Gangetic ones.” To soften the force of his 
blow Foucher observes rather in an apolegetic tone: “This transition was the 
more easily accomplished,as the former had for a long time been accommodating 
itself, in the course of its six centuries duration, to the local tastes and ideas 
of the people.” 


Apparently, Foucher’s reasoning is based on the assumption that the 
movement of art tradition in Central India was one sided and that it was 
Gandhara which was always moulding the character of the art of Madhyadeéa. 
This view, however, is not tenable in view of the fresh evidence. There 
is no doubt that in Gupta period in North-Western Frontier Provinces 
while Gandhara supplied the form, it was Madhyadega which supplied the 
spirit. That this newly found technique had migrated to Afghanistan is amply 
illustrated by the stucco heads, and decorative mouldings from Bamiyan,* and 
innumerable painted stucco figures from Afghanistan, aptly designated by 
Vogel as belonging to Indo-Afghan school. However, Indian influence is illus- 
trated nowhere better than in the clay figures from Fondukistan,? Marandjan, 
etc. The Buddhist monastery of Fondukistan comprises of a sanctuary and 
other structures, murals and clay figures. A female figure with its elongated 
torso, narrow waist, and developed hips, and the pearl-necklace passing between 
the breasts bears the clear impress of Gupta art. In another male figure the 
udarabandha is definitely Indian and except for the hair treated in short waves 
after Hellenistic pattern, the ornaments are also Indian, The suppleness of 
the Buddha figure simulates similar trait in Gupta and post-Gupta statues 
indicating a reaction against the artists of Gandhara and Kapiga. The Gupta 
elements in the clay figures at Fondukistan are not accidental but deep rooted. 
Describing the figure of a secondary divinity, Hackin rightly observes, “This 
representation by the subtlety of its attitude, the grace and elegance of its 
forms, the affection of its gesture, recalls the post-Gupta antecedents.” 


This Gupta-inspired art of Fondukistan has also certain debased archi- 
tectural features which it shares with the architecture as depicted in terracotta 
mouldings from Sindh and Devnimori in Gujarat. The border of the scroll 
pattern in the form of a simple arcade encircling the entrance of the niche, 





* A.and Y. Godard and J. Hackin, Les antiguites boudahi de Bimi in; . Barthoux, Les 
E Jfouilles de Hodda; and J. Hackin, Nouvelles recherches archéologigques & para tg Paris, 1933- 
J. Hackin and J. Carl, Diverses recherches archéologigues en Afghanisten (1993-1 » Paris, 
1959) pp. 49 ff; The Journal of the Greater India, WIT ( ails 1-17; Abe o°) 
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the leaf-shaped ornament, the volute treated with greater ease, the pilasters 
with squat shafts surmounted with pseudo-Corinthian capitals, and the 
masks are common decorative motifs in clay and terracotta figures from 
Afghanistan and Gujarat. 


There is an interesting literary reference which alludes to commercial 
and cultural relations between Bihar and the distant Sindh. It is mentioned 
in the Rudrdyandvadina (37) of the Divydvadadna® that merchants from Raja 
griha were in the habit of visiting Roruka (modern Rohri in Western Pakistan). 
Once having heard from the merchants of Rajagriha about the greatness of 
their city, the ruler of Roruka, on the advice of his ministers, sent to the ruler 
of Rajagriha a present of costly jewels accompanied by a complimentary 
letter. When the gift reached Rajagriha, its ruler reciprocated and sent 
to Roruka a present of very costly textile pieces. The ruler of Roruka not to be 
outdone in magnanimity, again sent to R&jagriha a priceless jewelled armour 
endowed with magical properties. This gift put the ruler of Rajagriha into 
difficulties as he had no worthy gift with which to reciprocate the jewelled 
armour from the ruler of Roruka. In order to resolve his dilemma he approached 
the Buddha and asked his advice. The Buddha advised him that nothing 
could be more valuable gift than a portrait of the Buddha himself. One day 
the Lord was invited at the king’s house and at his request a cloth was brought 
on which his (Buddha) shadow was reflected; it was later on filled with colours 
and inscribed with the following verses : 


atta Aeqa: aa qerrefag eax: Ta) 


afer at cafe wants 
Gara aifadat gaeard sheafa on 8 


At the order of Buddha the ruler of Rajagriha, while sending the portrait 
to the king of Roruka, requested him to receive it with great pomp and show. 
At first the king of Roruka lost his temper at this unheard of request, but his 
minister advised him to accept the gift. Later on he came to know that it was 
the portrait of Buddha and paid his homage to it. 


It is, however, surprising that though this Romano-Gupta tradition had 
spread in Western India even in the form of a series of s!fipas in Sindh, Pakistan, 
the most important being Mirpurkhas no notice has been taken of them except 
for a short notice by Henry Cousens’, Even the material from Mirpurkhas now 
in the collection of the Prince of Wales Museum has received practically no 
attention. 


The Buddhist sta at Mirpurkhas had a square basement almost 17ft. 
high. The cylindrical tower with domed top rising to almost 98 ft. left a flat 





* Divayavadina, ed. by P. L. Vaidya, Darbhanga, 1959. pp- 465 ff, 
? H. Cousens, The Antiquities of Sind, Calcutta, 1929, pp. 82 ff. 
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terrace round the base of the tower and on the top of the basement which 
served as a circumambulatory path. The tower was probably decorated with 
one or more bands of pilasters, numerous string courses and mouldings of 
sculptured or moulded bricks. The dome must have been crowned with a 
wooden umbrella, The railing was probably of wood. 


In this connection attention may again be drawn to an incident in the 
Rudradyanavadana in the Divydvaddna (Ib. p. 488). It is said that once upon a 
time a goddess was presented a very fine fabric of Kasi ( Adsika). She then using 
it as a mantle consecrated the Stipa and celebrated the event. This occasion 
became known as Kaéimaha all over India. According to Dr. V. 5S. Agrawala an 
imitation of the Varanasi Stipa was raised in Sind where also the Kasimaha 
festival was celebrated. Perhaps this was the great Mirpurkhas Stipa, built 
of moulded and figured terracottas of great delicacy.® 


An outstanding feature of the Mirpurkhas finds is a large number of 
carved bricks varied in pattern and of very superior workmanship. Among the 
designs are several forms of Greek fret, chequers, rosettes, lozenges, palmates, 
T-pattern mouldings, stylised leaves, acanthus, masks etc. There is little 
doubt that the inspiration is Gandharan tempered by Gupta tradition which 
gave a new lease of life to the decadent tradition of Gandhara. 


It may be noted here that certain decorative patterns at Mirpurkhas 
share common origin with the decorative motif of Gandhara art, though in the 
course of their diffusion to Western India they became more and more India- 
nised. Take for example the masks: At Bamyan? the masks retain some of 
their Graeco-Roman characteristics but at Mirpurkhas some of them come 
closer to the Airtimukhas. The kirtimukha sprouting pear! strings, a characteris- 
tic motif of Gupta and post-Gupta period, appears at Mirpurkhas. The triple 
or double sided palmate held together with a ring, a classic device, takes 
a new form at Mirpurkhas—the palmate becomes taller, the serration be- 
comes more slender, the ring becomes beaded and the half-rosette adds to the 
balance of the decorative concept. 


The terracotta images of the Buddha from Mirpurkhas, however, deserve 
special notice. In these figures though the traces of Gandhira tradition are 
apparent in modelling and in the treatment of drapery, the entire concept 
of the Buddha with his ‘wet’ drapery, the nobility of the features, the deep 
contemplative mood and the decorative haloes bring them within the orbit of 
Gupta art. 


There is another class of human figure at Mirpurkhas in which there is 
hardly any trace of Gandharan influence. The figure of a donor with his curly 
wig, ovaloid face and well-shaped legs is typically Gupta. The simplicity of 
ornaments and costume reminds us of Ajanta, Bhumara and Deog ph. The 





* SMMlustrated Weekly of India. Sunday, Feb. 10, 1944, p. 36. 
* J. Hackin, Nouvelles recherches archéologiques d Bamiydn, Paris 1933. Pl. LA XXIII. 
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figure of Kubera with his schematic curls and typical Guptan features, a 
devotee carrying lotus flowers, musicians and dancers, and a mithvna hgure 
without doubt owe inspiration to their prototypes in Madhyadeda. The typi- 
cally Guptan element in the Mirpurkhas terracottas could be extended 
further in elephant brackets. The figures of birds are stylised and the birds with 
floriated tails forming an element of the scroll appearing in a lotus rhizome, 
or in conjunction with Yakshas remind us of the painted scrolls at Bagh and 
Ajanta and carved stone-facing of the Dhamek Stipa at Sarnath. While 
in palmates, acanthus, frets etc., the Gandharan elements are apparent in 
certain scrolls with twisting leaves and tendrils the inspiration is Indian. 


It would perhaps be interesting here to compare the various elements 
which constituted the art of Mirpurkhas with similar elements appearing in 
the Middle Indian belt. A terracotta plaque depicting the Buddha seated in 
cross-legged position with the drapery in deep folds bearing the clear impress of 
Gandhira, proves that at least in the fifth century A.D> even Kasia, the 
ancient Kusinagara, situated in a corner of eastern Uttar Pradesh where 
Buddha entered Nirvdna was not immune to North-Western influences.'9 


The comparison of decorative motifs in the Gupta temple of Bhumaral! 
and Deogarh'? and Sarnath with those appearing in the carved bricks from 
Mirpurkhas and elsewhere offer convincing evidence of the both way traffic. 
Denticulated columns, palmates in varieties of combination, chaitya windows 
filled with rosettes, different ki:.ds of rosettes, scrolls with or without Yakshas, 
chequers, masks etc., in the decorative motifs in the Gupta temple at 
Bhumara and Deogarh bear such a close resemblance with their counterparts 
from Mirpurkhas that their common origin and tradition could not be merely a 
matter of speculation. 


It would be interesting here to examine some literary references which 
throw light on the decorative motifs and aesthetic view point of Gupta art. 
WVarahamihara in his Brihat Samhita", gives a succinct description of the decora- 
tive motifs used on the doorway of Gupta temples in the following couplet :— 


aa ateafaet: sdtaacafarsde: 
faqa: caaedifa: seared 


In the previous couplet'* it is mentioned that the door had a dydrapdla 
on each side, and the rest of the space was filled with auspicious birds (mdrigalya- 
rihaga), palmyra tree (sri-vriksha), svastika, pitchers (kumbha), mithunas, creepers 
(patravalli), and dwarfs (pramatha). All these motifs, in some form or other, 
appear in the Gupta monuments of MadhyadeSa and also at Mirpurkhas. 





Ww A. §. dan. Rep. 1904-05, p. 47, fig. 2. 

1 OR. D. Banerji, The Temple of Siva at Bhumara, Mem. Arch. Sur. Ind. No. 16. 
18 M.S. Vats, The Gupta Temple at Deogart, Mem. Arch. Sur. Ind. No. 70. 

4) = 6 Brikat Samhita LAVI, 15. 

ia fh., LXVI, 14. 
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It should, however, be clearly understood that these motifs could not be called 
specifically Gupta as they also appear in Kushana sculptures. In such 
condition it would be safe to say that the Gupta architects gave these decorative 
elements a fresh outlook and refined finish. 


Similarly, some interesting information about the Gupta motifs also 
appears in the Vishnudharmottara, III, 43, 14-16. Enumerating the motifs 
in painting and also sculpture it says :— 


Sfucharece Seexenr weve TT 
ST GAHAN: F a aH THtherar: | 
fefadett Aerert 129 Fat IATA 11 


“O king, in the residences of men should always be painted the ‘treasure 
horns’ (nidhifringdén) of bulls, the ‘treasure handles’ made of elephant tusks 
(matangajén), the cight nidkis, Vidyadharas, the Rishis (siddhas), Garudas, 
the “wide jawed’ one (haniiman), the auspicious women (sumangalydh) and 
the auspicious symbols which are famous all over the world.” 


Nidhisfiiga: There is no doubt that by nidhisriagas consisting of bull 
horns and horn-shaped ivory handles, the cornucopia is meant here. V. S. 
Agrawala'’ has cited many literary references to support this view. In the 
Karnaparvan 6, 37, of the Mahabharata, Duryodhana while anointing Karna 
as his commander-in-chief poured water on his head filled in the horns of a 
bull and a rhinoceros and a scooped out elephant tusk. In the Rémdyana I, 16, 
23, Rama, at the time of his coronation, was expected to put on the horn of a 
deer, (kuraiga-Sringa) as a lucky symbol. In the Ramdyana, IV, 26, 33-34, again 
the monkey chiefs anointed Sugriva at the time of his coronation with auspici- 
ous bull horns (fubhaih vrishabhasringaischa). 


The Greek cornucopia was the horn of abundance and plenty. It constantly 
appears on coins and in the works of art, especially in the Roman period as the 
symbol of abundance. In the later Kushana and Gupta coins as well Lakshmi 
is shown holding the cornucopia. A bronze cornucopia has been recently found 
from Thana near Bombay. It is, however, not known how far this motif was 
used in Gupta art. The eight nidhis namely — Padma, Mahdpadma, Makara, 
Kachchhapa, Mukunda, Nanda, Nila and Sankha (Markandeya Purana, 68,5-6) 
are well-known motifs in Gupta art. 


The cornucopia, however, appears on the head-dress of the Indian ivory 
figure from Pompeii'® and is figured as pegs in the Uttara Kuru scene on the 
Eastern Gateway at Sanchi from which ornaments are shown hanging. In 
some of the Gandhara sculptures a Tutelary Couple and Demeter-Hiriti are 





™* Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XVII, Part 11, 1955, pp. 92-94- 
** Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin, No. 6, 1958-59, pp. 25 ff., Fig. 1a. 
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shown holding the cornucopia.'? Bachhofer identifies the Tutelary Couple as 
the Iranian divinities Farro and Ardoksho. 


Vidyadhara: The fiying figures of heavenly musician form an important 
element in Gupta art. 


Rishi: Apparently the Siddhas are meant here. In Gandhara and Kushina 
art these bearded magical beings are often shown flying in the sky and offering 
their homage to the Buddha. 


Garuda: An important motif in Gupta art. The mythical bird appears 
on Gupta coins and as a vehicle of Vishnu. In the Kushana art also Garuda is 
often depicted.'* 


Haniiman: Literally the ‘wide-jawed’; later on it signifies Hanumat, the 
Monkey God. In the Gupta context, however, Haniimin could not be the 
Monkey God, as the iconography of Haniim§n is of late origin. There is every 
possibility that originally the word Hanimin stood for mask, kirtimukha being 
a much later word for it. 


Sumangali: Here the Surasundaris considered to be auspicious symbols 
are meant.!? 


In the following couplet in the Vishnudharmottara, III, 73.21 some out~- 
standing characteristics of the Gupta art are emphasised :— 


wade + yard festa wa qT! 
gadta 4 arqd asta ea aed 


Dr. Stella Kramrisch’s translation of the verse is as follows :-— 


“One that seems as if dancing by its posture or appears to look frightened, 
laughing or graceful, thereby appears as if endowed with life as if breathing”.*° 


Unfortunately, the translation though literal hardly gives any sense, In 
my opinion, however, the couplet gives in a nutshell the outstanding features 
of Gupta art. Freely translated, it lays stress on the realism of (sajiva) of Gupta 
art tempered by Gandhiran influence. The figure decorates as it were the 
perpendicular line of the stance; the composition as in the case of bas-relief 
seems to come out of the frame to greet the spectators, and such is its beauty 
that it derides as it were the sweetness, a distinguishing feature of art. 


While discussing certain problems concerned with the evolution and 
extension of Gupta art it may perhaps be interesting to examine the Views 
of Dr. H. Goetz, which would have been summarily dismissed had they Come 





17 H. Ingholt, Gandhdran Art in Pakistan, New York, 1957, Figs. 345, 347- 
18 Jbid., Figs. 350, 351, 352+ 

1 R. D. Banerji, The Temple of Siva at Bhumara, Pl. XI, b.c. 

** Stella Kramrisch, The Vishnudharmottera, pt. I11, Calcutta, 1928, p. 61. 
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from a lesser known authority. His thesis is that that Gupta art is more imitative 
than original and that the Imperial Rome and its dependencies in the Middle 
East exercised a very deep influence on almost all its phases.2! To support 
his view, Dr. Goetz has analysed the various constituents of Gupta art and 
architecture. Nailed down to his view he sees in simple Gupta temple-archi- 
tecture Graeco-Roman influence, though to a limited extent. To quote him, 
“Thus, if the Graeco-Roman inspiration of the type as a whole cannot be denied, 
it has been elaborated in quite an independent manner, making use of tradition- 
al Indian forms, using them however in a quite novel way.”’ Dr. Goetz admits 
that with the advent of the fikhara in temple architecture this influence in 
the time of Kumaragupta I (413-4/453) disappeared, but according to him in 
the sikhara as well a foreign idea, the Babylonian ziggurat is reinterpreted in 
an Indian manner.”? This idea, according to Dr. Goetz, is supposed to have 
originated with the introduction of astrology in the Gupta period, possibly 
connected with the Mihira-Sirya cult and the introduction of navagraha panels 
at both sides of the garbhagriha. He stresses that even the temple door and 
its decoration is deeply influenced by later Hellenistic-Roman motifs. The 
rectangular flat frame, the scroll fringe in which the ganas i.e., the Erotes frolic, 
the moulding in the shape of acanthus garland, etc. are deeply influenced 
by the Roman parallels. The niches serving as places for statues, the pediments, 
the cornice, the ceiling, the columns and the pilasters and other decorative 
motifs all bear the Roman impress. In short, if Dr. Goetz is to be believed, 
there is nothing specifically Indian in Gupta art. 


Such is the enthusiasm of Dr. Goetz for his thesis which aims at demolishing 
the accepted theories in vogue that he is determined to hold it at any cost 
inspite of historical and other difficulties. For instance his theory of introduction 
of astrology in Gupta period is too good to be true and no serious student of 
art would accept his theory of the reintroduction of ziggurat motif in this 
age; it is certainly a much more ancient borrowing in Indian art than 
Dr. Goetz supposes. Accidental resemblances or borrowings from common 
Western Asiatic sources do not trouble him in the least. It has been generally 
accepted that Gupta literature serves as a proper background for the study of 
art motifs of the period, and fortunately the learned Doctor does not claim 
the Gupta literature was Roman wine in an Indian bottle. He is, however, 
uncharitable to Gupta literature when he observes: “The literary claims are 
most vague, referring to personalities either unknown otherwise, or of purely 
mythological character.” After this appraisal of literature without whose help 
many of the phases of Gupta art would have remained an enigma one need 
not argue further. 


Firmly convinced of his thesis, Dr. Goetz is so much prejudiced against 
the Guptas that in his opinion, “Indeed one feels that intentionally everything 
was done to disguise any foreign inspiration.... It pilfered foreign ideas and 





™ H. Goetz, Imperial Rome and the Geneses of Classical Indian Art, East and West, Supp. 1959, P-154- 
* [bid., pp. 155-156. 
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types with no more scruples and no more acknowledgement than that given 
in the France of Louis XIV or Germany in the time of Schiller and Goethe. 
It went so far as to deny all such foreign loans. For it was an age of proud 
nationalism, and its society was without scruples in this respect.” 


One fails to understand Dr. Goetz’s diatribes against Gupta art. If the 
Guptas loved their country and evolved a nationalistic culture they certainly 
could not be accused of perfidy. Gupta art certainly did not feel shy of ‘foreign 
art’ and one must admit that Gandharan art nurtured on Graeco-Roman 
tradition had already flourished in North-Western India for at least three 
centuries before the Gupta art and had developed its own tradition. When the 
Guptas appeared on the scene Gandhiran art had reached a stage of decadence 
from which recovery did not seem possible. If Gupta art and culture met and 
renovated the decaying art tradition of Gandhara and in that process assimila- 
ted and reinterpreted some of its features, surely the Guptas instead of a whole- 
sale condemnation deserve a bouquet of praise. As a matter of fact, the con- 
temporary world of the Guptas was more sensible than the world today; it 
encouraged the idea of cultural exchanges and did not believe in the acknow- 
ledgement of courtesy notes. 


I 


In the study of a particular period of art the importance of analytic 
method could not be minimised. For that purpose a large number of objects 
have to be studied and their outstanding characteristics analysed. Such a 
method is bound to yield important results specially in determining the 
evolution of style and the various elements which constituted it. It also enhances 
our knowledge as to how far a regional style influenced the main currents 
of art in a particular period and how far it remained parochial. Such an 
analysis has, however, to be strictly objective; preconceived theories are 
bound to affect the scientific viewpoint. An attempt is being made here to 
analyse the various constituents which constituted the art of Mirpurkhas 
with this end in view. 


GROUPI. BUDDHA FIGURES 


1. Buddha in meditation (Fig. 1). Seated figure in dhydnamudrd; ovaloid 
face with arched cyebrows; broad forehead; hair locks with wshpisha; half 
closed eyes with drnd in between; broad nose and thick lips; ‘wet type’ 
(magndméuka) of garment; the rectangular frame decorated with rosettes. 
Note the sensitive treatment of the fingers. 


2. Buddha in meditation (Fig. 27). Seated in padmdsana in dhydnamudra 
on vajrdtana with makara-shaped back rest. Squarish face with thin lips; arched 
eyebrows and half closed eyes; ‘wet drapery’ with stylished folds; plain halo; 
rectangular frame decorated with chevron. 


3 H. Goetz, lor. at. p. 264. 
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3. Buddha in meditation. Almost the same as No. 1 except for the 
following points of departure: the drapery folds are more prominent; the 
halo is decorated with a meander; the fringe of dentils and circles is more 
elaborate; the rectangular frame is decorated with lonzenges and circles; the 
seat is made of a double lotus. 


4- Buddha in meditation (Fig. 2b). Seated on a double lotus; ovaloid 
face with broad forehead, arched eye-brows, half closed eyes, thick lips, 
broad prominent nose; drapery with light folds, the end arranged in schematic 
folds; the halo decorated with rosettes, flowers, circles and solid triangles; 
the border decorated with chevron or basket pattern. 


5. Buddha in meditation (Fig. 3a). The physiognomy is almost the same 
as in No. 4 except that the cyes have curved points; the hair is arranged in 
ringlets and the treatment of the smiling face is much lighter; the frame is 
decorated with four-petalled flowers. 


6. Buddha in meditation (Fig. 3b). The physiognomy is different and may 
indicate Central Asian influence. The face is almost round with full checks, 
closed slanting eyes, snub nose and flat chin. The lotus seat is very promi- 
nently depicted; the halo is decorated with solid triangles and circles. 
The background is formed of acanthus leaves; the frame is decorated with 
dentils and circles. 


7- Buddha in meditation (Fig. 4a). Marble. It is part of a larger composi- 
tion. The Buddha is shown in meditation. In the background decorated with 
acanthus a flying Siddha bearded and grinning is shown. 


8. Buddha in meditation. Headless image seated on lotus; the limbs 
are well modelled. 


There are two other pieces which though belonging to the Stipa of Mir 
Rukan in Sindh belong to almost the same period. 


9. Buddha seated in European fashion on throne (Fig. 4b). Elaborate 
throne flanked with the figures of makaras and lions; a pilaster on either side. 
The haloed Buddha seated in dharmachakra-pravartana mudrd. 


10. The Great Renunciation. Bas-relief. In the centre YaSodhara 
sleeping with Siddhartha seated by her side; attendants in the background; 
four female musicians in the foreground; half medallion with lotus below. 


It is apparent from the Buddha images described above that at Mirpur- 
khas Gandhiran tradition had been greatly toned down and the type approxi- 
mates more to Mathura and Sarnath than to Gandhiara. The facial types are 
either elongated (Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5) or round (Nos. 7, 10). The ovaloid type 
recalls the face of an unidentified Jina bronze from Chausa in the Patna 
Museum assigned by Dr. U. P. Shah to the Kushina period but which 


fr 
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is probably of later date.?* It is, however, very close to the facial type of 
Rishabhanatha dated by Shah between 460-500 A.D. or Jivantasvimi 
dated to c. 500 A.D.*5 There is such an approximation between the Mizpurkhas 
Buddhas and the carly Akot4 Jinas that the westward extension of Gujarat- 
Marwar tradition of Sarngadhara as mentioned by the Tibetan historian 
Taranatha could not be ruled out. The round facial form, however, recalls 
the Sarnath? and Mathura?’ types. In westward extension of this type the 
convention had lost some of its proportion but nevertheless its origin is unmistak- 
able. There is, however, a third or squarish type (No. 2) which might have been 
based on a Gandhiran prototype”* though even here the signs of Indianisation 
are not wanting. 


In the treatment of the drapery as well, the sharply marked folds of 
Gandhira are replaced by the slightly creased drapery which is rightly desig- 
nated as ‘wet-type’ clinging to the body. The haloes in almost all cases are 
decorated after the Gupta pattern. In only one case (No. 2) it is plain after 
the manner of Gandhara figures. 


The Buddhas have in most cases a double lotus seat which is not often 
seen in Gandhara sculptures but which is a prominent feature in the later 
phase of the art of Amaravati.?? This is not the only feature which the terracotta 
sculptures of Mirpurkhas share with the art of Amaravati; in the decorative 
frames of the panels as well we find close parallels. Decorative frame for panels 
begins appearing from Sanchi onwards but it assumes a picturesque character 
in Amaravati sculptures with the difference that while at Amaravati the 
elements of decoration of the frames are complex, at Mirpurkhas they are 
simple consisting of chevron, flowers, solid triangles, circles, etc. 


The Buddha seated in European fashion from Mir Rukan might have 
drawn its inspiration from Gandharan Buddha or the seated royal Saka figures 
from Mathura. Buddha seated in European fashion also appears at Ajanta. 
The Great Renunciation scene recalls to mind similar scenes in Gandhara*! 
though the treatment in Mir Rukan relief seems to have been inspired by 
Gupta art. 


GROUP II. DEITIES 


11. Jambhala or Kubera (Fig. 4c). Round medallion with acanthus back- 
ground. The pot-bellied god seated comfortably holding a lotus in his right 


* U. P. Shah, Akota Bronzes, Bombay, 1950, Pl. 2a, 2b. 

3 Jbid., Pl. 8 a, b. 

* D. R. Sahni, Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sarnath, Calcutta, 1914, Pl. X. 

** Zimmer, Art of Indian Asia, 1, New York, 1955 fig. 101. 

* Harald Ingholt, loc. cit., figs. 223-224. 

# P. Stern at M. Benisti, Evolution du style Indien d’Amarivatl, Paris, 1961. Pl. LXVU, a. 
* Zimmer, loc. cit. II, Fig. 179- 

* Harald Ingholt, loc. cit., Fig. 199 A-B. 
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hand; curled hair lock, surmounted with a tiara; wears ear-rings and neck- 
laces, an uflariya and dhoti. 


12. Jambhala. Simpler type; dhoff tied with a belt, curled hair lock, hands 


It may be noted here that Jambhala at Mirpurkhas though maintaining 
some of the characteristic as the pot-bellied Jambhala and Hiriti composition 
in Gandhiran art now becomes a separate god. The figure may be compared 
with the standing figure of Jambhala appearing in the facade of cave XTX at 
Ajanta.*? The physiognomy of both the figures is the same. That the physical 
type of the seated Jambhala or Kubera was evolved from Yaksha or Pramatha 
type is evident. In the Kushiana sculpture the seated Jambhala, grossly fat and 
mustachioed, imitates a contemporary merchant or banker,® but in the Gupta 
period Kubera developsa new iconographic type with curled hair, fat contented 
face, pot-belly and thick lips. In the temple sculptures of Bhumara® the 
evolution of the seated type of Kubera could be studied. As a simple pot- 
bellied Pramatha he is shown seated exactly in the same way as the Mirpurkhas 
Jambhala. However, when this type assumes the royal pose its attitude changes. 
Kubera at Bhumara, seated on a throne surrounded by pots perhaps contain- 
ing treasures and holding a lotus bears close resemblance with the Muirpur- 
khas Jambhala. The curled hair locks, the tiara, the ornaments and even the 
squarish face are common to both. 


13. Pramatha (Fig. 4d). Acanthus in the background. The pot-bellied 
Pramatha his hair arranged in a wig-like fashion is playing the flute. 


14. Pramatha. Broken below the navel; the dishevelled hair and the pot- 
belly put the figure in the category of Pramathas. 


Pramathas or the ganas of Siva dancing, playing on musical instruments, 
pot-bellied and contented play an important decorative role in Gupta art. 
They not only appear in sculpture and painting but sometimes their finest 
representations are found in the terracotta figurines from Kauéambi and 
Rajghat. These Pramathas are the same as Yakshas of Buddhist literature 
appearing as sprightly gambolling spirit in the lotus rhizomes. In Gupta 
monuments their presence is taken for granted. How closely the Mirpurkhas 
Yakshas approximate with the Saivite Pramathas depicted at Deogarh™ and 
Bhumara®’ may be made out by reference to their reproductions. 


" Zimmer, foc. cil., 11, Fig. 178. 

3 Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, Paris, 1930, Pl. XLIX, b. 

“ R. D. Banerji, The Temple of Siva at Bhumara, Pl. Xb, Top panel. 
™ Shid., Pl. MUTa. 

Wats. loc. cil. pl. RXTV and XXYV c. 

™ Banerji, lor. cif., pl. X a. 
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GROUP III.—DONORS, LAYMEN 


15. Donor (Fig. 5a). The fine figure of the donor shows the terracotta 
sculpture of Mirpurkhas at its best. He has an oval face with arched eye- 
brows, half-closed eyes, long nose, thick lips and schematic curled hairlocks 
falling on the shoulders in ringlets. The body is bare except for a single 
stranded necklace (etavali), a distinguishing feature of Gupta figures. The lower 
part of his body is covered with a striped dhoti, shorter in front and longer 
at the back with a pleated end fluttering in the air on the left. It is secured 
to the waist with a twisted kamarband, In his right hand he holds a flower and 
the left is delicately posed on the looped waistband. 


16. Donor (Fig. 5b). Only the bust is represented; the sharp features 
of his face. The dupaffd covers the left shoulder. He holds two lotus stalks 
in the right hand and a long serrated leaf in the left. 


There is no doubt that No. 16 is a Gupta type adopted from Gupta 
sculptures of Madhyadeéa. The donor figure holding a lotus flower appears in 
Gandharan sculpture*® but this type has nothing to do with the figure from 
Mirpurkhas,which has its parallels in certain figures from Ajanta, both sculp- 
tured and painted. For instance, in the facade of cave XIX the figure to the 
right of the window affects the same hairdress, the same costume and the 
same pose as the Mirpurkhas donor. That this pose of the donor had mostly 
become stylised in Gupta art is supported by the figure of an attendant in the 
seated figure of Buddha in a terracotta plaque from Ahichhhatra, in which 
while the principal figure shows Gandharan influence in the treatment of 
drapery the attendant figure is almost a duplicate of the Mirpurkhas donor 
figure. It has the same type of hairdress, the same costume and almost the 
same pose of the hands.*? The typical figures of Padmapani and Maitreya in 
Ajanta paintings have the same pose as the Mirpurkhas donor. In Ajanta 
cave No. 1, the representation of the Bodhisattva Vajrapani*® painted 
on the right of the main shrine and the representation of the Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara-Padmapani have the same ornaments and costume and the 
pose of the hands as the Mirpurkhas donor figure. 


GROUP IV—-DANCERS, MUSICIANS AND MITHUNAS 


17. Dancer (Fig. 5c). Against the background of acanthus leaves a 
woman is dancing vigorously; her right hand is in patdkd pose and the left in 
gajahasta pose; an attendant stands by the side.*! 


18. Drummer (Fig. 6a). Acanthus leaves; seated female drummer 
with an attendant. 


™ Harald Ingholt, doe. cit. Figs. 411-414. 

# VY. S. Agravala, Terracotta Figurines of Ahichchhatra, District Bareilly, U.P., Ancient Jnaia, 
No. 4, pl. XLVIII, B. 

#© G. Yazdani, Ajanta, Part 1, pl. KX XI. 

M4 Harald Ingholt, foc. cit., Fig. 946. 
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The motif of musicians and dancers in Gupta and post-Gupta period is 
so common that it hardly requires any examination. However, our panels are 
closely related with the figures of dancers and musicians represented at 


Deogarh.** 


19. Mithuna (Fig. 6b). Background of acanthus leaves; the pair 
engaged in love-play. It is a common Gupta motif from Madhyadeda. 


GROUP V—ANIMALS AND BIRDS 


20-22, Elephant brackets. A large number of elephant brackets are 
included in the finds from Mirpurkhas. The common type has short ears, 
screwed neck and lowered down or recurved trunk (No. 20, Fig. 6c). In the 
second type (No. 21, Fig. 6d) the upraised trunk holds some object, and in the 
third type (No. 22, Fig. 7a) the temples are decorated with circles, a common 
feature of elephant decoration in the Kushana period.4} 


23- Lion (Fig. 7b). The figure of the lion is highly stylised. It has open 
goggly eyes, moustaches, open mouth showing the bare fangs and schemati- 
cally treated manes and underside fur. The closest parallel to the lion may 
be seen in a lion head represented in the decorative motifs in the Bhumara 
temple.** 


24. /A lion attacking a wild boar (Fig. 8a). The lion with upraised tail 
has attacked the boar. The boar on the other hand with lowered neck has 
buried its tusks in its adversary’s belly. 


25. Cobras in a forest (Fig. 8b). The jungle is represented a tree 
and acanthus leaves. Round the tree a number of cobras are shown wriggling. 
Apparently the motif has been borrowed from the folk-belief that sandal-wood 
trees are the home of serpents. 


26. A peacock and a peahen (Fig. 9a). Against the background of 
acanthus leaves the birds are represented in the act of mating. They are almost 
in the same attitude as represented in one of the decorative ivory plaques 
from Begram.*5 


27-28. The geese, lotus and conch-shell (Fig. gb). No. 27 represents 
a lotus plant with two flowers and buds, springing from a conchshell. A goose 
with floriated tail and wing perched on blossoms on either side appear to be 
holding a loop made of leaves in their beaks. No. 28 broken almost in half, 
represents the same motif. In this motif two of the nidhis namely the lotus 
(Padma) and conchshell (Jaikha) appear. 





Wats, loc. cit., pl. XXV (b) central panel; Zimmer, loc. cit., Fig. 166. 

“© Hackin and others, Nourelles recherches archéologiques d Begram, Paris, 1954, Fig. 101, 108 ete. 
For comparison of these elephant brackets with similar motif in Begram ivories, see figs. 53,57. 

“ KR. D. Banerji, loc. cif., Pl. IX, a. 

“ Hackin, loc. cit., fig. 53. 
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2g. Lotus rhizome carried by Yakshas. (Figs. toa, 1ob). The lower 
loops with squatting Yakshas holding the stem of the rhizome with both hands 
alternating with the geese, holding garlands in their beaks perched on lotus 
leaves. The constituents of the pattern also appear at Bagh** and Sarnath. 


This motif in which a garland is supported by Yakshas is supposed to 
have been derived from the ‘Amorini and Garland’ motif of the Roman art 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. While retaining some of its Roman 
characteristics in Gandhara art, it was gradually Indianised in the art of 
Mathura and Amaravati. This view is, however, contested by Coomaraswamy 
who maintains an Indian origin for this motif connecting it with the lotus 
rhizome motif of Bharhut and Sanchi. M. Stern points out that the 
garland-bearer motif is a happy combination of Graeco-Roman motif and 
the lotus rhizome of earlier times.*’ It is, however, significant that in the 
Divydvaddna (p. 195), the Amorini with garlands are called mdlddharadevadh— 
the gods carrying garlands. They with others acted as protecting guardians 
of the city of the gods named Sudaréana. 


In the Gupta period, however, the mdlddhara or the Amorini and Garland 
motif undergoes a radical change. The smooth thick rope like garland gives 
place to an intricate lotus rhizome and the mdlddharas stand straight at intervals 
extending their hands to support as it were the rhizome thick with supple- 
mentary vegetation. This development is well illustrated in the temple at 
Deogarh.* In one of the Bhumara bas-reliefs these sprightly creatures playfully 
hold the curving lotus stalks.” 


go. Geese with floriated tails (Fig. toc) Part of a frieze; one goose 
with floriated tail and open beak following another which is pecking at its tail; 
the interspace in the foreground decorated with palmates.™ 


GROUP VII—MASKS 


31. Geese in combination with masks (Figs. 11a, 11b). Part of a frieze 
decorated with a series of stylised lion-heads with bare fangs emitting four 
jewelled strands which join with similar strands emitted by a mask. In the 
space formed by the looped strands stand stylized geese with floriated tails, 


32. The same as No. 31 (Fig. 11c) except that in the looped spaces 
palmate pointing downwards are represented. 


33. Horned masks (Fig. 12a). The frieze represents a series of oblong 
horned and bearded human heads placed against the background of acanthus 
leaves; on either side of these masks are depicted curled leaves in pairs. 
® Marshall, The Bagh Cares, London, 1927, Pl. XVI. 

47 M. Stern and Beniste, foc. cit., p. 28 
#® Vats, loc. cit., Pl. CIII, (a) 

R. D. Banerji, loc. cit., Pl. VII (a) 
Hackin, loc. ct., Figs. 199, 206. 
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34- Mask (Fig. 12b). The mask is represented against a stylised floral 
background; round eyes, very broad nose and very thick lips. 


35- Lion-head mask (Fig. rac). Small head, lolling tongue, huge 
floriated moustaches; vertical lines and serrated leaves in the foreground. 


36. Lion-head mask. Highly stylised with round eyes, heavy mous- 
taches and bare fangs. 


37- Horned lion (Fig. 131). The horns spring from near the eyes. 


The closest parallels in the mask heads Nos. 32 and 34 appear at Bhumara. 
One type, in the floral background with goggly eyes, dialated nose and thick 
lips*', is almost the same as No. 34. The lion-heads emitting pearl strands 
(No. 32) also bear close resemblance with the similar design at Bhumara,? 
though here the formation of the lion-head is markedly a new element. I have 
not been able to find a parallel to the frieze of bearded mask in Gupta art. 
It, however, appears with slight variations in the ceiling of Sanctuary D at 


Bamiyan.*3 
GROUP VIII—MOULDED AND CARVED BRICKS 


98. Pilaster (Fig. 13b). Corinthian pilaster; the capital decorated with 
spiral on scalloped base. 


39-41. Bricks decorated with acanthus leaves which perhaps formed 
the topmost course of the outer face of a wall (Fig. 19c). This pattern is 
almost the same as at Rangmahal™ and Devnimori. 


42. <Acanthus and diaper (Fig. 1gd), Representing one of the three- 
brick courses above the Indo-Corinthian pilasters, 


43-45- Acanthus leaf moulding in the first course of the capital with 
the pine cone-shaped side ornament (Fig. 13¢), 


45. Part of the capital (Fig. 14a). In the upper course dentil-shaped 
ornament and rosettes; the lower course decorated with acanthus and 
cone-shaped ornament. 


47- Part of the neck moulding of the capital. 
48. Part of the capital. Deeply carved acanthus leaves with a pond. 


49. Part of a chailya arch; decorated with a meander and a row of 
recessed ornaments; boldly carved acanthus at the end. 


rs 


* R. D. Banerji, foc. cit., Pls. V (b), [X(b), X{b), ete.; Vats, for. cit., Pl XI (b), see the mask 
on the right hand column. 

™ Ibid., Pl, X (b). 

"9 J. Hackin, Nowelles recherches archeologigque d Bamixin, Pl. XIII, figs. 14-16. 

™ Hanna Rydh, loc. cit., pl. 7g, Figs. 1-2. 
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50. Closely packed acanthus leaves. A common motif in Gandhira 
sculptures.77 The same motif has been adopted in the door jambs from 
Bhumara and Devnimori.** 


51. Partofanarch, Acanthus with spiralling and dented column.” 
52. Arch with a rosette in the centre. 
§3- Latticed screen decorated with dentils.* 


54. Latticed screen decorated with dentils; the interspaces filled with 
rosettes (Fic. 14b). 


55- Part of an arch. One of the side projections with a palmate and 
voluted end. 


Besicles the membra disjecta of the Stipa at Mirpurkhas described above, 
there are pieces of decorative bricks used in friezes, arches and other decorative 
details. 


56. Corner moulding (Fig. 14c). Palmates on stepped pyramids. 


§7- Chequers. Perhaps used in friezes or formed a decorative element 
in the construction of an arch. 


56. T-shaped ornament surmounted with a stepped pedestal (Fig. 14d). 


59- Deeply carved acanthus leaves. It is apparently a small part of 
the roundel of which a complete specimen has been found from Deonimori. 


60. Floral meander (Fig. 14¢). The background is formed of acanthus 
leaves on which is superimposed the meander with highly decorative leaves 
and curling twigs. At Bhumara almost the same pattern appears except that 
the acanthus leaves became more stylised and form a part of the design.” 


61. The design consists of a series of ringed acanthus leaf sheaves alter- 
nating with small stylised plants (Fig. 15a). Its exact parallel is not available 
in the Gupta art of Madhyadega, but the pattern appears in the Begram 
ivories with certain changes.” 


62. Part of a heavily decorated garland (Fig. 15b). The ornament con- 
sists of a flamboyant triangle, dentils, beadings and a half-rosette joined 
together with beaded bands. 


63. Floral meander. Simple type with curved twigs. 
Harald Ingholt, foc. cit., Figs. 18, 51 etc. 
1 Indian Archeology-A Review, 1959-60, Pl. XOXTV, A. 
aT fb. 
™ Hackin, Nowoelles recherches archavologigue d Begram, Fig. 215. 
* R. D. Banerji, foc. cit., Pl. VII(c). 
® Hackin, doc. cit., Figs. 212, 214, and 292. 
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64. Floral meander (Fig. 15¢). More elaborate type; meandering lotus 
stalk with curled leaves and twigs springing from the nodes. It is almost the 
same type appearing at Bhumara.*! 


65. Chequer with border (Fig. 15d). The border is decorated with a 
series of rosettes and Junates facing upwards and downwards. 


66. Rosette frieze. The flowers are six-petalled. 
67. Series of rosettes with calyx. 

68. Lunates in compartment; X-shaped. 

69. Diaper made of four-petalled flowers. 

70. Diapered flowers. 


71-77- Lotus flowers and acanthus leaf form common decorative motifs. 
At Mirpurkhas there are at least seven varieties of rosettes ranging from 
simple to more complex types. In simple types the grooved petals are either 
pointed (Nos. 71-72) or rounded (No. 73) and arranged round the navel. 
In another type the interspaces between the petals are filled with sepals 
(Nos. 74-75). In a more evolved type the centre is occupied by the pod and 
filaments (No. 76). In another variation of the same type the rim of the lotus 
medallion is beaded (No. 77). 


78-03. The acanthus leaf is also treated in several ways. In one type it 
is represented by deeply channelled three leaves (Nos. 78-80) (Fig. 15¢). In a 
second type the channelled and angular leaves are arranged on either side 
of a central stem (No. 81). In a third type an acanthus twig enclosed within 
the denticulated border is shown (No. 82), while in a fourth type the acanthus 
leaf is associated with a cone (No. 83) (Fig. 15f). 


This detailed analysis of the various elements which constituted the art 
of Mirpurkhas should convince us that while it accepted certain elements 
from Gandhara, the tradition which actuated it is definitely Indian in form 
and spirit, The sculpture of Mirpurkhas not only synthesises Gupta tradition 
from the North with the Gandharan tradition of the West but also combines 
some elements from the distant Amaravati and Ajanta. We have pointed out 
earlier that this march of Gupta tradition to Western India might have been 
due to the forward policy of Chandragupta II. The remains of a Buddhist 
Sttipa whose decoration approximatesso closely with the decoration at Mirpur- 
. khas, Devnimori and the Brahmanical terracotta figures from Rang Mahal 
may be the vestiges of the same expansion. It is, however, difficult to establish 
a chronological relationship between these monuments. The haphazard exca- 
vations at Mirpurkhas have hardly left any chronological evidence, but the 
Stipa at Devnimori situated in Sabarkantha District in northern Gujarat has 





“ R. D. Banerji, loc. cit., Pl. VIII ec. 
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been excavated scientifically and although certain conclusions drawn by 
the excavators from the material may be contested, there is no doubt about 
the closest similarity between the Mirpurkhas and Devnimori Stipas. 


The recent discovery of an inscribed relic casket from the Devnimori 
Stipa gives interesting information about its date. The first part of the inscrip- 
tion mentions that the Maha Stipa was built near the Mahavihara during the 
reign of the king Rudrasimha in the year 127 of the Kathika dynasty. The 
builders were two Buddhist monks. Rudrasimha, however, could not be the 
Western Kshatrapa king Rudrasimha I who flourished between 200-220 A.D. 
According to the inscription the Maha Stipa was built in 205 and repaired 
during the end of the third century. Whether there were any further repairs, 
it is not said but at least the terracotta decoration points to late 4th or early 
5th century as the probable date of restoration. 


The massive Stipa at Devnimori had two platforms on which rose the 
cupola. The top of the lower platform served as a pradakshindpatha; each face 
of the platform had eleven bays divided by Corinthian pilasters above which 
ran a frieze made up of three rows of bricks decorated with diaper, floral 
patterns and dentils. The upper platform had ten pilasters on each face. From 
the available fragments of arches the fagade of the Stipa was decorated with 
Buddha images placed in each alternate bay. The central bay of the faces 


of the-platform contained beautiful arches, the decoration having the pirna- 
kumbha motif superimposed lotus petals, four-petalled flowers, acanthus 
leaves etc. 


Of the seventeen images of the Buddha found from Devnimori all are in 
dhydnamudrd. Fourteen of them according to the excavators belong to the 
fourth group of Harald Ingholt’sclassification of Gandhara sculpture®, charac- 
terised by paired parallel lines and dated by him between 400 to 460 A.D. 
A notable feature of the Devnimori Buddhas is the absence of the sanghati folds 
over the feet which in all cases are left bare. In some examples both the 
shoulders are covered while in other the right shoulder left uncovered. 
In the majority ushnisha appears and the spiralled hair curls turn to the right 
while in one example it is arranged in schematic folds typically Gandharan in 
arrangement. 


It is, however, significant that while decorative elements at Mirpurkhas 
and Devnimori are almost the same, the figures of the Buddha at both places 
show a divergence in treatment which could not be accidental. There is no 
doubt that the Buddha figures from Devnimori show a much more pro- 
nounced Gandhiran features both in the treatment of the drapery and human 
face than the Buddha figures from Mirpurkhas. As has already pointed out, 


#2 Journal of Oriental Institute, M.S. University, Baroda, XII, Dec. 1963 (No. 2), pp. 172 ff. 
“ Harald Ingholt, lor. cit., pp. 37 © 
® Indian Archarology—A Review, 1959-60, Pl. XXII A. 
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the haloed face of the Mirpurkhas Buddhas is more or less Indianised, 
The drapery as well is treated differently; the folds on sanghati are much less 
pronounced and in many cases they are hardly visible; one end is neatly 
arranged in a fan-shaped fold on the lotus seat and the tight folds of the 
under garment are shown a little above the feet. However, in keeping with 
their prototype from Devnimori, the seated Mirpurkhas Buddhas have 
invariably their hands folded in diydnamudrd. 


THREE NEW DOCUMENTS OF INDIAN PAINTING 
Karl Khandalavala and Moti Chandra 


THE MAHAPURANA MS. DATED 1540 A.D. 


FIGS. 16-186. 
I 


The development of miniature painting as far as the Western Indian 
or Gujarati school is concerned is well known. But herein we are dealing with a 
Digambara Jain manuscript of the Mahdpurdna. The story of the Mahkdpurana 
has been dealt with at length by Moti Chandra in Lalit Kala No. 5, p. 68. The 
subject of that article was also a Digambara manuscript which was ascribed by 
the author to the closing years of 15th century or a little later. Neither the date 
nor the place where that manuscript was painted are known but Moti Chandra 
suggested that perhaps it was painted in Uttar Pradesh and that may be the 
truth. 

In the present manuscript, however, there is fortunately a colophon which 
gives not only the date but also the place where it was painted. This manuscript 
and some of its stylistic features has been discussed in the Bulletin of the Prince of 
Wales Museum, No. 4, as the “Digambara MS.” in an article by Khandalavala 
entitled “A Gita Govinda Series in the Prince of Wales Museum”. One of its 
folios was also reproduced in colour by Moti Chandra in the I[lustrated Weekly 
of India. The translation of the relevent portion of one of the colophon pages 
is given below :-— 


(This work was written) on Tuesday, the 13th day of second fortnight of 
the month of Phalgun in Vikram Samvat 1597. It was the time when the 
great fort of Joginipura (Delhi) situated in Kuru was under rule of Bidshah 
Sultan Shah Alam, at the sacred place called Palamva (modern Palam).... 
sine eee (then follows the genealogy of the teachers. ..... ) one Dharmadas, 
Gaaseaes then follows the genealogy of Chaudhari Riimalsen) who got the 
Mahapurana Adikhanda consisting of eight thousand glotas to be written for 
the destruction of his karmas. Raimal also got it illustrated. This was done by 
Kayastha Harinatha, with his family. Written by the Brahman Vishnudasa. 


The manuscript in its present condition consists of 344 folios some of which 
are missing. The material is paper, the size of each folio being 28 ~ 12 cms. 
The script is Devanagari and the language is Apabhraméa. There are 13 lines 
to each page. 


Pushpadanta, the author of the Mahdpurdpa wrote it in the 1oth century. 
The colophon shows that the artists of the miniatures were a Kayastha painter 
of the Delhi school and his family, This is significant because another manu- 
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script, viz., the Vanaparva dated 1516 A.D., (the colophon of which we pub- 
lished in Lalit Kala No. 10, page 54) containing numerous miniatures some- 
what similar to those of the present manuscript was also painted by 
a Kayastha artist in the Agra area. It is also significant to note that according to 
tradition, painting was being done professionally by the Kayasthas of eastern 
U.P. Iswari Prasad, a modern hereditary painter from Bihar, was a Kayastha. 
This tradition of the Kayasthas being painters has continued into recent times. 


Qur manuscript is at present in the Sri Digambar Jain Atigaya Kshetra, 
Jaipur. This manuscript in conjunction with the somewhat similar manuscript 
dated 1516 A.D. affords evidence of a pre-Mughal style of painting in the first 
half of the 16th century in Northern India in which certain influences of the 
Western Indian or Gujarati school can clearly be discerned but which at the 
same time is not a mere variation of the Western Indian or Gujarati school. 
There is another influence to be seen in these two manuscripts which appears 
to be derived from a certain class of painting most probably belonging to the 
late 15th century, namely a form of bourgeois painting dealing with 
historical and literary compositions such as the Sikandar Nama (of which 
certain folios are now in the Ahmedabad Museum, N. C. Mehta Collection, 
and others of which are illustrated herein as Figs. 25 a,b; 26 a,b); the Tibingen 
Hamza Nama (Figs. 27 a,b; 28 a,b); the Shah Nama of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
Banaras (Ars Orientalis Vol. IV, p. 368, Figs. 37-39) and the Khamsa of 
Amir Khusrau! in various collections. The problems concerning this style of 
bourgeois painting to which the term ‘Sultanate’ has been applied are rather 
complex and will be dealt with in a forthcoming publication of this Museum 
by the present authors where differing viewpoints will be dealt with. 


There are certain characteristics of our Mahdpurdna which deserve notice: 


(1) The stylisation of the Western Indian or Gujarati school has been 
modified and the farther projecting eye has been completely eliminated. 


(2) Whereas the costumes in the Western Indian or Gujarati manuscripts 
followed one traditional unchanging pattern and did not keep pace with the 
change of fashions over four centuries, the artists of this Mahdpurdna obviously 
adopted various male and female costumes to be seen in the first half of the 16th 
century in the Delhi-Agra area and which must have been in common use 
during the rule of the Lodi Sultans. We are of opinion that the Aulahdar 
turban was introduced into India by an Afghan dynasty and it is now certain 
it was commonly in use during Lodi rule, as seen in the Vanaparva of 1516. A.D; 
though it slowly went out of fashion in the Mughal period. There is no evidence 
for supposing that this type of turban was worn in Mewar or any part of 
Rajasthan, and there is an absence of tradition amongst the Rajputs of such 
a turban being worn by any Rajput clan. Thus Barrett’s theory? that the 
Chaurapanichdsitd might belong to Mewar does not seem tenable while Khandala- 








' R. Ettinghausen, The Paintings of the Sultans and Emperors of India, New Delhi, 1961, Pl. 1. 
* Barrett and Gray, Painting of India, 1969, pp. 66-68 
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vala’s earlier suggestion (Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin, No. 4) that the Prince 
of Wales Museum's Gila Govinda might have been painted in Rajasthan 
was discarded by him when he came to the conclusion that the kwlahdar 
turban had never been known to be used in Rajasthan. So also Archer's 
ascription of this Gita Govinda to Mewar (Indian Miniatures, 1960, Pl. 37) 
cannot be countenanced on the evidence available at present. 


(3) The female costume consisting of sari (sha'sdr in the case of 
dancers), choli and odhnf also seems to have been taken from the prevailing 
fashions including the wearing of the odini as a broad band diagonally across 
the breasts. The convention of the odin? ballooning out behind the head, a 
very characteristic feature of our manuscript, is derived from several other 
early Western Indian or Gujarati manuscript paintings. 


(4) The faces of the women, in particular, are more naturalistic than 
those seen in the Western Indian or Gujarati miniatures. Despite the stylisation 
of the face and the exaggerated padol-shaped eye there is an undeniable charm 
in the expressions of all the women in our m-nuscript. They have almost 
doll-like countenances which are far removed from the intense and angular 
faces of the women in the Western Indian or Gujarati manuscript illustrations 
or those of the Chaurapafichdtikd group. 


(5) Most of the miniatures follow the Western Indian or Gujarati 
convention of a bright red background but this is not invariably the case 
and backgrounds of other colours such as green and pink also make their 
appearance. 


(6) One of the most remarkable innovations of our manuscript is the feel- 
ing for landscape and also for genre scenes. The landscape scenes depict forests 
with animals, rivers and oceans infested with marine creatures, rocky mountains, 
stylised trees, palms and open fields. One also finds such commonplace events 
as village cattle fighting and everyday scenes such as cows being milked and 
fields being ploughed. There are also many miniatures depicting processions, 
armies on the march, battle scenes, court scenes, groups of dancers and toilet 
scenes, etc. Thus the range of our Mahdpurdna illustrations is far in excess of 
the limited subject-matter of the Western Indian or Gujarati paintings 
where the themes are mostly hieratic in character. There was, however, a 
departure from the usual formulae even in Gujarat during the second half 
of the 15th century and one finds new experiments in the Vasanta Vildsa dated 
14517 and in the late 15th century Bdlagopdlastuti,s4 where Chinese foliated 
clouds, borrowed from Persian painting begin to make their appearance. 


(7) The illustrations in our Mahdpurdna usually cover the entire folio 
and thus the artist has a much greater scope for developing a compositional 
scene than in the rather small format mostly employed by the painters of the 





® Norman Brown, Fasanta Vildsa, 1962. 
* Eastern Art, Vol. I, Pls. CXIIL, CX, CXI. 
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Western Indian or Gujarati manuscripts. It is this opportunity to utilise more 
space that has perhaps contributed considerably to the appea! of several 
compositions though a criticism may be levelled against the manuscript as a 
whole that it is repetitive both in types and in compositions and is on the 
whole very stylised. Nevertheless, some of the compositions possess a naive 
charm which entitles them to be considered as possessing some aesthetic merit 
apart from the quaintness which even most of the illustrations of the Western 
Indian or Gujarati school possess. This is certainly not a court art nor is it 
exactly a folk art. It is perhaps best described as a bourgeois art produced 
for those middle class folks, such as the Chaudharis of the colophon, who 
desired to possess illustrated manuscripts of a religious or secular character. 


(8) There is also a departure from Western Indian or Gujarati 
miniatures as far as the colour tonality is concerned. Though the usual red 
background is largely employed, the variety of colours — blue, green, yellow, 
brown etc. which are used for costume details, accessories and in the landscape 
give a varied richness to the compositions. This tonality is a change from the 
predominance of red and gold and blue and gold in the Western Indian or 
Gujarati manuscripts. No gold is used in our Mahdpurdna. 


(9) A further advance on Western Indian or Gujarati miniature painting 
is seen in a more realistic approach in so far as scenes are taken from the daily 
life which the painters saw around them. These realistic details are woven 
into the purely hieratic theme of the Mahdpurdna. This attitude indicates 
that a new outlook has come into Indian miniature painting. 


*({10) Though the manuscript is profusely illustrated and a varicty of jamas 
both short and long are depicted as being in fashion, there is not a single 
instance in which the chékdér jdma (i.c. four pointed or six pointed) makes 
its appearance. Khandalavala thinks that when so many styles of jdmas are 
extensively illustrated and the kulahddr turban is freely seen then the absence 
of the chakdar jama in over 300 illustrations suggests it was not in use at the old 
Lodi capital of Delhi in 1540 when Sher Shah came to the throne after the 
flight of Humayin. Since the chakdar jdma is also absent in a definitely dated 
Lodi period manuscript namely the Vanaparva of 1516 A.D. which is also 
extensively illustrated, Khandalavala feels that the problem of the chakddr jama 
is of great importance and may even prove conclusive in deciding the period 
of miniatures such as those of the Chaurapafichdfikd group. The chakdar jéma is also 
not seen in the Sikandar Nama nor in the Tibingen Hamza Ndma, both of which 
may well belong to the late 15th century. The problem to be faced according to 
Khandalavala is whether or not the chakdar jama was an innovation of Akbar’s 
reign being borrowed from some outside source. If it wes an innovation of his 
reign then the Chaurapaiichasikd type group, where it appears, cannot be carlier 
than 1560-1570 A.D. To some extent our Mahdpurdna is a development and 
variation of the Western Indian or Gujarati style in Northern India in the 
16th century, but the abandonment of the farther projecting cye, the adoption 
of contemporary costumes and the greater freedom seen in composition and 
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colouring appear to have been derived from the historical or literary bourgeois 
type manuscripts of the late 15th century to which we have already referred. 
The style of our Mahdpurdna is older than 1540 A.D. because we have found a 
somewhat similar style in the Vanaparca of 1516 A.D. What may have happened 
was that early in the 16th century the Western Indian or Gujarati style, at least 
in Northern India, began to give up several of the mannerisms of that style 
under the influence of the bourgeois painting of the late 15th century, which 
bourgeois painting itself was rather crude but had adopted some Persian 
influences and blended them with the Western Indian or Gujarati style. 
(Figs. 25 a,b; 26 a,b; 27 a,b; and 28 a,b herein). 


The Mahdpurépa of 1540 A.D. was first brought to light by Dr. P. M. 
Joshi, Director of Archives, State of Maharashtra, and it was through his 
kindness and that of Srimati Sumati Behn of Sholapur who had photos of most 
of its folios that it came to our notice. They also used their good offices for 
bringing a large part of the original Ms. including the colophon, to the 
Prince of Wales Museum for our study and publication. All scholars of 
Indian painting owe a debt to Dr. Joshi for recognizing the importance of 
this Ms., because this Ms. together with the Vanaparva Ms. of 1516 A.D. 
discovered by Miss Durga Bhagwat (Lalit Kala, No. 10) are the only securely 
dated examples known of pre-Akbari painting of the 16th century. We 
understand that the Tiibingen Hamza dma another important document 
was discovered by Dr. Richard Ettinghausen. 


A MS. OF THE LAUR CHANDA IN THE PRINCE OF WALES 
MUSEUM 
COLOUR PLATE (frontispiece) AND FIGS. 19- 24 


I 


In the year 1956 it was brought to the notice of the Director by Shri Z. A. 
Desai, now Asstt. Superintendent, Muslim Epigraphy, Archaeological Survey 
of India, Nagpur that a series of paintings of an unknown manuscript were 
available in a collection at Bhopal. The manuscript was thereafter acquired by 
the Trustees ot the Museum as it was realized on photos shown to us that it 
was of high importance. At first, it was not known what was the subject-matter 
of the manuscript but very soon it was apparent that the paintings were 
illustrations to a manuscript of Laur Chanda. The Laur Chandi has been 
referred to by Al-Baddoni in his Muntakhab Al-Tawarikh (see our article in 
Lalit Kala, No. 10, p. 45). 


This romance has for long been popular in the Uttar Pradesh and before 
Jayasi’s Padmavat it was the only Avadhi romance which was read both by 
Hindus and Muslims alike. Shri P. Gupta has set out the story of Laur Ghandd 
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in our article in Lalit Kald, No. 10, page 45, “A New Document of Indian 
Painting.” Only four illustrated manuscripts of the Layr Chandd romance 
are known to date, viz., (1) six folios in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, published 
in Lalit Kala, Nos. 1-2, p. 66 by Rai Krishnadasa, (2) twenty-four folios which 
were all originally in the Lahore Museum and are now distributed between 
the Lahore Museum and the Panjab Government Museum and examples of 
which were published by Khandalavala in Marg, Vol. IV, No. 3, “Leaves 
from Rajasthan”, Fig. 13, and by Basil Gray in the Art of India and Pakistan 
being the commemorative Catalogue of the Royal Academy Exhibition, 
frontispiece in colour, (3) an extensive manuscript from the Ryland’s Library, 
Manchester discovered by Gupta and published by us in Lalit Kala, No. 10, 
p. 45 and one illustration of which also appears in Painting of India by Barrett 
and Gray on page 69, (4) 68 folios in the Prince of Wales Museum (64 of the 
Laur Ghandd and 4 of the Maindsat) which have never been published although 
one leaf which apparently once formed part of this manuscript is illustrated 
in Archer’s Indian Miniatures, 1960, Pl. 12. The manuscript is not complete. 
Apart from the group of 68 in the Prince of Wales Museum there are folios in 
the National Museum, New Delhi, and several folios with Mr. Boman Behram, 
a Bombay collector, while a few folios are in American collections. The finest 
examples of this set are all, however, with the Prince of Wales Museum and 
an adequate study of this manuscript can only be undertaken from this group 
of 68 miniatures. The manuscript is of the highest importance for two reasons: 
(1) Even though the date is controversial and we ourselves are not in agreement 
on the question of the date yet we are agreed that it represents a pre-Mughal 
type of painting in Northern India, however scant, even if actually done 
during the Mughal period. Moti Chandra places this manuscript to the 
period ¢. 1525 A.D. while Khandalavala, as stated in our article in Lalit Kald, 
No. 10, p. 45, would also place this manuscript in the period 1525-1550 A-D. 
were it not for the presence of the chakddr jama which problem he feels must 
be solved before one can be definite about the date of this Ms. or of any pre- 
Mughal type Ms. of the 16th century where the chdkddr jdma appears. There- 
fore, according to Khandalavala, he would keep the matter of the date open 
because he believes that any date between 1515 and 1570 A.D. is possible for 
the manuscript. Both Moti Chandra and Khandalavala feel that evidence may 
be forthcoming that the chdkddr jama was a Lodi costume just as there is now 
definite evidence that the Aulahddr turban was commonly in use in Lodi times; 
but whereas the Awlahddr turban appears repeatedly in the Vanaparva of 1516 
A.D., the chdkddr jamais totally absent in that manuscript though several types 
of jdmas are depicted therein. So also in the Mahdpurdna of 1540 A.D., the 
Sikandar Nama of the late 15th century, the Tibingen Hamza Nama also of 
r5th century, various types of jdmas including the short jaéma upto the knees 
(Figs. 27 a, b; 28 a, b) are shown, but the chdkddr jama is conspicuous by its 
absence. When we use the word chdkdér we are not referring to the j@ma which 
sometimes appears with two ends slightly lo ger than the middle, but to the 
jdéma with four or six distinct cuts which is constantly seen in early Akbari 
painting. When a manuscript bearing a pre-Mughal period date is discovered 
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in which the chakddr jdma appears, then we would have concrete evidence 
which Khandalavala feels is essential for a satisfactory solution of the problem. 
Till then Khandalavala prefers not to keep the question open and not to 
speculate. On that basis he allows a margin for error, viz., 1515 to 1570 
AD. On the other hand, Moti Chandra feels it is safe to assume, even in the 
absence of evidence, that the chakdér jama like the kulahdér turban 
belongs to the pre-Mughal period, whether in use under the Lodis or not, 
and that it was adopted by Akbar at the Mughal court and remained in 
fashion for a considerable time there though the kulahdér turban went out of 
fashion very early at Akbar’s court. Moti Chandra thinks that the chakddr jama 
may also have been worn by the Lodis even though it does not appear in the 
Vanaparva of 1516 A.D. or the Mahdpurdna of 1540 or the late 15th century 
manuscripts of Sikandar Nama and Hamza Néma. 


(2) The second reason why this manuscript is of high importance is that 
it is the only known manuscript of the pre-Mughal type which can be 
regarded as the product of a court atelier or the atelier of a court grandee. The 
Ryland’s Library manuscript (Lalit Kala, No. 10, p. 45) may also be the pro- 
duct of a court atelier as it is somewhat similar to the Prince of Wales Museum 
Laur Chanda series though not of the same high quality. The Ni'mat Nama 
which may well belong to the early 16th century was also painted at a Sultanate 
court, namely Mandu, but that is a manuscript in which the influence of the 
Shiraz or so-called Turkman School of Persia completely dominates the Indian 
element. The remaining manuscripts of the pre-Mughal type known to us such 
as the Khamsa of Amir Khusrau published in the Lalit Kala Akademi’s brochure 
“Painting of the Sultans and Emperors” Plate No. 1; the Sikandar Néma dealt 
with herein (Figs. 25a, b; 26a, b); the Tilbingen Hamza Nama (Figs. 27a, b; 
28a, b) and the Bharat Kala Bhavan’s Shah Nama are all in the nature of a 
bourgeois art. 


Another group which may be pre-Mughal (depending according to 
Khandalavala on the solution of the problem of the chakdar jdma) viz. the 
Chaurapaachasika of the Ahmedabad Museum (formerly in N.C. Mehta Collec- 
tion); the Mrigdvat of the Bharat Kala Bhavan; the Gila Govinda of the Prince of 
Wales Museum; the Ragamald of Muni Vijayendra Suri ( Journal of the Indian Society 
of Oriental Art, Vol. 16) and the Bhdgavata Purdna which is distributed among 
many collections, belongs, however, to a different tradition from manuscripts 
such as the Prince of Wales Museum's Laur Chanda or the bourgeois type of 
production seen in the Sikandar Nama, Tibingen Hamza Nama, ctc. Many 
Persian elements are discernible in the Prince of Wales Museum’s Laur Chanda, 
but despite this fact, it is clearly a manuscript in which there are also marked 
Indian influences. Thus it represents an individual style which prevailed 
probably at some court in Northern India even though this style may 
not have been widespread. The Persian influence is very marked in the tile 
patterns; the Chinese type foliated clouds frequently interspersed with rosettes 
so characteristic of Persian painting in the late 15th century and the first half 
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of the 16th century; exquisitely drawn arabesques which sometimes cover 
the whole composition; tree forms which fan out into three or four branches all 
springing from the top of the tree trunk and backgrounds closely covered with 
tufts of grass or tiny strokes of colour to form a pattern. But the compositional 
features are not derived from Persian art and a very common feature of the 
manuscript is the division of the picture space into two panels though at times 
there are more than two while there are also miniatures covering the whole 
picture space without any panel-wise division. Both the male and female 
types are also definitely Indian in character. The male figures are commonly 
garbed in shalwdrs, transparent jdmas and kulaiddr turbans. The facial types 
of the women show the ancestry of Western Indian or Gujarati painting but 
the farther projecting eye is absent while there is also some change in the facial 
appearance as the large staring eyes are considerably modified. The women 
wear a shalwar, a short choli and a long transparent odhni which fans out stiffly 
from their bodies. Another early convention is seen in the manner in which 
seated figures are shown with the body resting on the farther end of the cushion. 
Although there is considerable repetition in the miniatures and though on the 
whole the treatment is rather static, nevertheless, the mastery with which 
the decorative material and colour tonality is handled gives this series a richness 
and a quality which is not to be found in any other pre-Mughal style of painting. 
We regard it as the finest example of the pre-Mughal type whether 
it was actually painted in the pre-Mughal period or during the carly 
Mughal period. 


The architecture seems to be derived from the low domes of the Lodi 
monuments and the appearance of triple domes certainly suggests the influence 
of pre-Mughal monuments. This influence would be compatible with the 
pre-Akbar or early Akbar period. 


One interesting feature to note is that the cattle frequently bear a circular 
branding mark on the quarters. 


The colour schemes employed in our Laur Chandd manuscript are altogether 
different from the conventional predominance of red and blue and gold in 
Western Indian or Gujarati manuscript painting. The colour schemes are also 
quite different from the strong warm colouring of sets like Chaurapafichasikd, 
Lahore Museum's Laur Chanda, etc. Here we have an entirely different tonality 
in which pinks, yellows, greens, pale blues, etc. are pleasantly blended together. 
The colour scheme is never hot but at the same time the palette is never insipid. 
Moreover, the tonelity is always clean and clear and there is no trace of 
heaviness or muddiness. Gold is used with great delicacy and to much effect 
particularly in decorative details and in the exquisite arabesque patterns 
which cover backgrounds, costumes, domes, cushions, utensils, architecture, 
carpets, etc. The painters of this manuscript seem to have delighted in painting 
arabesque patterns with surpassing skill on many parts of the picture space but 
this is achieved with such finesse of brush-work that it never becomes tiresome 
or obstrusive. The subject-matter of the paintings is related to the various 
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episodes and incidents in the Laur Ghandé and Maindsat stories and the produc- 
tion was obviously for some ruler or grandee who was fond of the Laur Chanda 
romance and desired to possess a beautiful illustrated copy. 


The text which appears on the reverse of the miniatures displays calligraphy 
of a high order. The painters of our Laur Chanda were competent Indian 
artists familiar with Ms. such as the Jaunpur Kalpasitra of 1465 A.D. of 
late 15th and early 16th century Persian Ms. illustrations and had experi- 
mented with the fusion of Indian and Persian elements thus creating a 
style of their own, which was probably not widespread. If it should be pre- 
Mughal it represents the most refined achievement of pre-Mughal painting. 
It is a delicacy which neither the Manchester Laur Chanda nor the Ni’mat Nama 
possess. The Bostdén of the National Museum is regarded by Khandalavala 
as painted in Persia or in any event the work vesting Persian artist in India 
either by Indian influence and hence falls out of consideration. 


Even if we assume we are dealing with a pre-Mughal manuscript the sum 
total of what can be regarded as court production in the pre-Mughal period 
+s our Laur Chanda, the Ryland’s Laur Ghandd and the Ni’mat Nama, the last 
named being highly Persianized. Thus on the basis of concrete finds we are 
still lacking evidence of any great or extensive court ateliers under the 
Sultins, such as came into being with the accession of Akbar, 


A MS. OF THE SIKANDAR NAMA 
FIGS. 25a—26b 


It 


A few years back an illustrated manuscript of the Sikandar Ndma containing 
aq illustrations was brought to the Museum for our opinion. Unfortunately, 
the manuscript could not be acquired and its whereabouts is now a mystery? 
but we were fortunate enough in photographing it. The Sikandar Ndma forms 
a part of the Khamsa of Nidhami and describes the adventures of Alexander 
the Great over land and sea. The miniatures are of a somewhat crude bourgeois 
type which we have already referred to in which Persian influences are mixed 
with the Western Indian or Gujarati style and Persianized and Indian types 
appear side by side. The Persianized types appear to be derived from the 
Mongol and Timurid periods but the costumes worn by these types though 
derived from Persia may have been the fashion at Sultanate courts in the 
15th century A.D. and not merely copied from Persian 14th and 15th century 
miniatures, though these certainly seem to have influenced the facial types 
common in the Sikandar Nama (Figs. 25 a, b; 26 a, b) and in the Tibingen 
Hamza Nama (Figs. 27 a, b; 28 a, b). These types were already repeatedly seen 


The removal of this manuscript from this country would be a very serious matter. 
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in the Sahis of the Kalakdcharya manuscripts both early and late. The figures 
are mostly wooden and stereotyped with occasional exceptions. 


In the representation of women the ‘types seem to be largely derived from 
Persian paintings. 


Besides the Persian type of male figures there also appear male figures 
in the Western Indian or Gujarati style, with the characteristic farther protrud- 


ing eye. 


There is little doubt that the physical types represented in the Sikandar 
Nama are based on Persian and Indian types as seen in Persian and Indian 
book illustrations. Sometimes the antecedents of the Persianized figures are 
clearly traceable in Persian art and sometimes not. The reason is apparent, 
In the Indian version the Persian elements are often Indianised to a certain 
extent so that though their Persian origin is clear, their identity with exact 
Persian prototypes naturally cannot be traced. 


The typical male costume consists of a heart-shaped turban, aba or tunic 
reaching to the feet, gaha with a triangular opening at the neck, shirt (“amiz), 
trousers and shoes. The tunics and gabas are usually tight and full-sleeved, but 
loose-sleeved and half-sleeved tunics and gabas exposing the shirt sleeves are 
also worn. The tunics and gatas have straight and angular ends. The folds of 
the heart-shaped turbans are indicated by vertical and horizontal lines. In 
the turban tied with a fechi one end is allowed to hang freely behind the back 
a feature so common in early Persian miniatures. Alexander is shown wearing 
a crown decorated with a tiara. 


The dress of the Hindus consists of a turban, a chddar worn across the chest 
and dhoti or shorts. The Hindu turbans are of two types — the flat Hindu type 
and the peaked Muslim type. Often the Hindus appear without headgear- 


The women also wear two types of costume — Indian and Persian. The 
Indian princess is shown wearing a tiara, a chddar put round the neck, a full- 
sleeved choli, and a checkered sari over which is tied an overgarment. A 
notable feature of the ornaments is the use of pompons. The Persian female 
types are shown wearing a long tunic with tight-fitting sleeves and a white veil 
covering the head and falling over the head. In another type, the sleeves of 
the tunic are loose and a shirt is worn underneath. 


The landscape is reduced to a minimum. The rivers are depicted by the 
basket pattern motif which is associated with fish. Mountains are represented 
by a series of broad leaf-shaped boulders with voluted tips somewhat similar 
to those seen in Jain manuscripts. The background is plain red with no attempt 
at perspective. The colours are simple-black, white, red, blue, green, pink 
and brown; gold is absent. Several features of Western Indian or Gujarati 
painting are to be seen. Owing to the paucity of paintings of the 
Sultanate period it is difficult to draw parallels but one thing is certain that 
the Sikandar Nama miniatures are outside the Aulahddr group and no dulahkdar 
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trellised turban appears anywhere. The Western Indian or Gujarati tradition 
in the form of the angularity of drawing and the protrusion of the farther eye 
still persists and there are also certain similarities with the illustrations of the 
Mahdpurdéna in the Digambara Naya Mandir, Delhi® and the Laur Ghandd 


illustrations in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras.’ 


With regard to the date and provenance of the Sikandar Nama, in the 
absence of any colophon or dated material of this type, it is not easy to solve 
the problems that confront us. We may not be far from the truth in thinking 
that the Sikandar Nama was painted in one of the northern Sultanates in the 
late 15th century for a bourgeois client. If so, then the Laur Chanda of the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan (Lalit Aald, Nos. 1-2, p. 67) would also be earlier than 
1540 which is the date suggested for it by Rai Krishnadasa. However, thes= 
problems are intricate in the absence of sufficient evidence and we do not 
lay any claim to infalliability for our opinions. 


The Sikandar Nama, like the Tabingen Hamza Namais a document af great- 
er historical than aesthetic importance. The colours are mostly basic, and the 
backgrounds are invariably brick red. There is no attempt at perspective 
and the action takes place on the same plane. The composition is extremely 
simple with only a few figures who, however, tell their story recognisably. 
These bourgeois type paintings were done in a period when indigenous 
painters were fusing certain Persian motifs which they had seen with the 
indigenous tradition. 


The Sikandar Nama illustrations seem to have been disbursed, as four 
folios are to be found in the N. C. Mehta collection, one of which has been 
reproduced in The Art of India and Pakistan® and can be identified as 
“Sikandar in a Garden”. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES 
1 <A girl of Chinese extraction from India. Arched Pavilion. The girl is 


seated in Persian fashion. She has round face with recurved eye brows, joined 
eyes, double chin, mole on the left cheek, closely placed pointed breasts, 
pin-point waist and carefully drawn hand. She wears a chddar, choli and 
chequered sari; pan in right hand. Behind her stands a maid wearing trousers 
and a tunic; her hair being covered with a veil. On the right Alexander in 


shirt and half-sleeved gaba with a courtier. (Fig. 25 a). 


2 The Water of Life. In the centre a water reservoir, the water depicted in 
basket pattern with two trees, on the right Alexander equipped with bow 











® Moti Chandra, “An illustrated Ms. of Mahipurina in the collection of Sri Digambara Naya 
Mandir, Delhi"; Lalit Kala, No. 5 (April 1959) pp- 68-82, PL. D. Figs. 1-8. 

? Rai Krishnadasa, “An Illustrated Ms. of Laur Chanda in the Bharat Kali Bhavan, Banaras,” 
Lalit Kala, Nos. 1-2 (April 1955-March 1956) pp. 66-71; Pl. E. Figs. 1-4. 

© The Art of India and Pakistan, Pl. Bo. Fig. 871. 
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and a sword riding a white dotted horse; on the left a man treated in Western 
Indian fashion perhaps representing Khwaja Khizr wearing a turban and 
pdijdma and carrying a staff. (Fig. 25b). 


3 Domed and arched pavilion; compartment on the right; the king on the 
throne conversing with a philosopher seated in Persian fashion facing to the 
left counting his rosary; a reh! lies before him. (Fig. 26a). 


4 Mourning for the dead (sydpa), Four women dressed in black tunics and 
trousers, their hair hanging loose are beating their cheeks and breasts. The 
central figure with white hair is supposed to be Alexandar’s mother. (Fig. 26b). 


A NOTE ON SOME CULTURAL REFERENCES IN SRIVARA 
PANDITA’S RAFATARANGINI 


Moti Chandra and V. 5. Agrawala 


It was in 1896 that Pandit Durga Prasad edited the several histories of 
Kashmir under the general name of Rdjaterangini in the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series. In Vols. I and II was printed the Sanskrit text of Rdjatarafigini, a well- 
known historical work by Kalhana which was also edited and translated 
by Sir Aurel Stein. In Vol. III, Pandit Durga Prasad brought together three 
other Kashmir chronicles, also known as Rdjataraiginis, the first (in serial order) 
being by Jonaraja (pages 1-116), the second by Srivara (pages 117-319) and 
the third by Prajyabhatta (pages 329-406). These three texts have almost 
remained unnoticed although they present rich documentation for the cultural 
history of Kashmir. This Rajataraigini by Srivara, particularly, is a mine of 
information about the cultural institutions flourishing under Zain-ul-Ab-e-din 
(1420-1470 A.D.) the celeberated Sultan of Kashmir who was a great patron 
of art and literature. 


In Srivara’s text which deserves to be thoroughly sifted for its vocabulary 
and cultural material, the spirit and style are very much similar to the Persian 
chronicles of those days which made it a point to incorporate as much cultural 
and historical material as possible, collected from the facts of life. The Sanskrit 
language of Srivara has also absorbed a large number of freely adapted Persian 
technical terms current in the court and administration. These require to be 
carefully studied and identified. 


The purpose of this note is to draw special attention to chapter VI of 
Srivara’s Rdjataraigini which gives a description of the various presents (upadd 
or updyana) sent to the court of Zain-ul-Ab-e-din by his contemporaries. 


The Canto consists of the following 32 slokas :— 


fa: FP TST TIT | 
SHAT TH ATT TIA ZA 
Geapenrpasa desea | 
SSAA Sea WAT ATTA WRT 
CASTS TAT TTT SAT 13 
TWaraerrsaras ZATTATT A 

srseited a freraraty gears: WH 
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fereartrar waa: Acasa I 
TRIRIEREVIEKEEILG Rar 

aia frvarg = aiiararet TOA | 
STal SA TEMG: TSAATTT: EN 
PRaTISaN a: SMa: HATACG A aTTAT | 
Sala Alea ST Tis treslsHcl TW yl 
Wareea: Aa: Pa: TAT: | 
Tae es Al AaeseTeas 74g SHI 
qretadia: AU Al PaAeGA AAA | 
PISS HATA: WEI 
AMESTTSAA eT: BAS AT Hara: | 
ayate Sarsaraesetit|s: lize! 

Tal Wea AT Wet BIT EAT STATA | 
SST ATATSTTANTAT: 112 Fi 
Aras: Tard TAT TST AAT: | 

aaa eat PIR Aaat: 22 
Detals TTA SST 23 
Te STARE Wa aera: | 
PIGGIC EIEIO Giri iit Goma ay 
Aaa aSTavaes Alaa I 

as fiafarerd rowed rarsaq 112411 
mena Uta fea ara Bratarat Aerata: | 
aeya frqaeiifaaceta sfeatas: 1211 
WISH SNA WAT PST: | 
SITs: ea TATA 12911 
Prat ieacraraeaaarl FeMta: | 
Tear Hae eI Meat FT ASI 
frat weg Aish aaa: area: | 
aal feast) feeaat egal TTaTTA: Ze 
BieT=QeRA TET TARTTT TT | 

eq SAT ACTA WASAAS HTT | 01 | 
ae caerenered freter: TEP: | 
Tea epersaaTaaa ST: UVM 
SaaS es FeaalaT Za: | 

yet ararcarea ferga fardtegé: 220 
FSAI HT: PRT: PTTL: | 
arg anise Sara reid 12 
soca fara: + Ae | 
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seqaaa gad Tad AT ATA NRE 
HAGA PATA SA Aaa: | 

HEPAT Taga Tg RAN 
gaaaeseds & PTAA FEI 
mae: fatert: HeTTAHeTAy TF | 

ASM CaS SaeTH Tape: MASI 
arena waaes Teale | 
aos Toda ASAes AAA] RSI 

aro: arereat aeafaarar STATA: | 
Fees Atel TAI TAA: HREM 
fafaaqadicraaataaaareal: | 

aca faraaer Fo SrarfeeaniTay SF 11301! 
gacadatarranifatea free: 

aal BrraHrearal 2A TTT ATA: 13 21 
faararracitaaisttaas: FraaTea tare | 
srfaerg sera yar: TAT Tey 
arat aa Peratfacy fraferar aattstr Saitoh 113201 


In verse 1 it is stated that Zain-ul-Ab-e-din ordered the excavation of 
a new tank known as Jainsara in the city of Padmapura (modern Pampor). 
There, an early tank named Kramasara already existed and Zain-ul-Ab-e-din 
wanted to eclipse its beauty and glory by this new tank. 


The verse 2 refers to a water channel called Yamuna feeding that tank. 


The verse 3 states that the king also ordered the construction of a new 
palace (rdjagriha) on the bank of the lake, near the site of a temple dedicated 
to Kuloddharana Niga, most probably the family deity of the rulers of Kashmir. 
This seems to be a reference to the palace known Jaina Tank built on an island 
on the north-west corner of the Wulur lake. Its foundation was laid on the 
remains of a sunken temple. It is said that the site of the lake was formerly 
land, but owing to a saint's curse on the inhabitants of the place it turned 
to a lake.! The name of the local Naga deity is mentioned as Kuloddharana. 


The verse 4 makes a special mention of the interest the king took in 
fostering various arts (akhanda-kald-kaldpa). On this memorable occasion, the 
rulers of the various regions having realised the power and virtuous qualities 
of Zain-ul-Ab-e-din, sent numerous presents. The ruler of Pafichanada (Panjab) 
country sent horses of fajika breed which had the auspicious kalydya-parichaka 
marks on their bodies. 





1 G.M. D. Sufi, Nashir, I, Lahore, 1948, pp. 159-160. 
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The king of the Mandavya-Gauda country (Mandu in Madhya Pradesh) 
sent a particular fabric named darandéma, possibly derived from the Persian 
darand, fashion, mode, quality and démma, universal which would mean a stuff 
in general fashion. It is the same as ferrindam or turundam of the English commerce, 
a plain muslin of superior quality woven chiefly in Dacca District. It is said 
to have been derived from tarah, kind and andém, body.* The king of Mandu 
is designated here as Khaluchya, who should be identified as the Khalji ruler of 
Malwa. Mahumud I (1436-1469) was a contemporary of Zain-ul-Ab-e-din. 


In verse 11, it is stated that the king of Mandu had composed some poem 
in Persian (kdvpamkritud svabhdshayd ) and sent it as a present to Zain-ul- n 
along with a large sum of money. It is stated to the credit of the Kashmiri 
ruler that he felt much more delighted with the text of the beautiful Persian 
poetry of the Malwa ruler than with other presents. It is stated that Zain-ul- 
Ab-e-din loved poetry, and derived much pleasure from the company of pocts.? 


In verse 13, there is a reference to Kumbharaja (1433-68), viz. Rana 
Kumbha of Chittor, who sent presents of a particular kind of rich fabric known 
as ndri-kufjara. The cloth was cither printed over with ndri-kufijara design 
or the design was produced in the weave of the cloth. We find paintings showing 
the ndri-kufjara decorative motif in which women are shown embracing and 
interlaced with one another in a manner so as to give the design the form of 
an elephant on whose back the king is shown riding. In the fifteenth century 
this was a common motif in Western Indian painting. The word ndri-kuijara 
also has reference to an erotic posture consisting of composite female figures. 


In verse 14, there is a reference to a king named Digarascha, i.e. Digara- 
simha of Gopalapura (Gwalior) who was ruling in about 1440 A.D. when 
he went to war against Bahlol Lodi. This king of Gwalior sent a text on the 
science of music named Safgita-chiidémani which had chapters on gila, (dla, 
kaldvddya, and ndtya. 


It is stated in verse 16 that after the death of Digaraseha, his son and 
successor Kirtisimha continued to send presents and maintained the same 
harmonious relations with the Kashmir court as his father. 


In verse 17, there is a reference to the prgsents sent by the king of Saura- 
shtra whose capital was Mindalika mentioned in the Lekha-paddhati. The 
Mandali-pathaka was an administrative division, its name most probably being 
preserved in the modern place named Mandali in North Gujarat, 2} miles 
south of Delmai, and mentioned in the Kadi Grant of Ajayapila.* A particular 
textile named mdandaliyd is mentioned in the list of cloths in Varnaka-Samuchchaya.5 


® Journal of Indian Textile History, U1, p. 72. 

* Sufi, loc. cit., p. 168. 

* A. K. Majumdar, Chalukyes of Gujarat, Bombay, 1956, p. 212. 
* Varnaka-Samchchaya, Baroda University, 1956, p. 180. 
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In verse 18, the same ruler of Saurashtra is stated to have sent as presents 
some beautiful birds of coloured plumage and eyes which were known as 
muchukunda. This seems to refer to the birds of the Monal family which were 
also known as kundla. It is stated in the Divydvaddna that ASoka’s son Kunila 
was so named because his eyes had the beauty of the eyes of the kundla bird. 


The verse 19 is rather important as it mentions the Delhi Sultan Bahlol 
Lodi under the name of Bulliika (Dillefo-Bullikah), who, although of a very 
cruel disposition, is referred to as turning timid like a deer (rallakopamah) on 
account of the natural qualities of Zain-ul-Ab-e-din. 


In verse 20, an unknown ruler is stated to have sent a pair of rdjahamsa 
birds to the Kashmiri ruler, who is also compared to the royal goose. 


The verse 21 provides some descriptive details of the scions of the Hamsa 
family. There are three epithets which apply equally to the princes of the royal 
blood and also to the white Aamsa birds. 


The epithet nirddrah may be understood as referring to the swarms of 
hamsa birds flying through the mountain passes in the north of Kashmir. 
Dara also means a cleft or opening in the mountain which is synonymous 
with randhra or dvdra. The reference obviously is to the swarms of hamsas 
flying in the beginning of the rainy season through the passes of the Little 
Tibet or Leh-Ladakh and Hunza towards Central Asia, on account of which 
this region was known in ancient times as the Hamsa-Marga country. Asa 
matter of fact, there were two mountain openings, one in Kashmir in the Little 
Tibet region and the other in Kumaon which has been mentioned as Krauficha- 
Randhra in the Meghadita of Kalidasa. The hamsas or birds of the krauiicha 
family, fly in long unbroken lines which idea is here indicated by the second 
epithet pankti-pdvanah. 


The second epithet refers to a certain number of lakes in that region 
_ where the princes made merry in water sports like the Aamsas dipping on the 
surface of the water pools. If these epithets are applied to the royal Aamsa, 
we get a significant interpretation of the kingdom to which they belonged. 
The Aamsas are the Bhikshu or Lama rulers of the kingdom of Ladakh. The 
epithet nirdérah has reference to the monk kings, who were leading a celibate 
life and remained unmarried according to the rules of the Buddhist order. 
They could also be aptly described as paitkti-pavana because of the special 
sanctity attached to the person of the Lama rulers who were considered as the 
very embodiment of divinity. 


The third epithet refers to the secluded life led by these Lama rulers who 
very seldom gave public appearance, but were confined to the innermost 
parts of their garden palaces having ponds. 


The verses 22 and 23 refer to the king of Khorasan whose country was 
rich in horses. It is stated in verse 23 that his soldiers armed with deadly weapons 
were moving about, wreaking vengeance on the people. 
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Verse 24 refers to Miraja Bhosaida as the king of the North who sent 
his emissaries to Zain-ul-Ab-e-din with the present of big horses and mules, 
This Bhosaida is Mirza Abi Said (1452-1469) grandfather of the Mughal 
Emperor Babur. 


In verse 25, mention is made of Sultin Muhammad, ruler of Gujarat, 
who must be identified with the famous Mahmud Begarha (1458-1511). He 
sent costly textile pieces as presents. Among these three names are particularly 
mentioned, katepha, sopha and sagldta. The first is to be identified with the 
rich fabrics imported from Al-qatif in the Persian Gulf. According to Duarta 
Barbosa, Al-gatif was manufactured in Cambay and exported from Diu. Al-gatif 
was most probably a kind of costly velvet. Sopia was a woollen fabric, and 
sagldta was a well-known fabric of red colour, manufactured in Iran and 
Iraq. It is frequently mentioned in medieval texts. 


The verse 26 makes a general reference to the presents sent by the rulers 
of Gilan a province of Iran south of the Caspian Sea. King Zain-ul- 
Ab-e-din is stated to have established foreign relations with the kings of Khora- 
san, Turkestan, Azarbaijan (a province of north-western Iran), Gilan, Seistan 
and Sultan of Turkey, the Mamlukes of Egypt and the Sheriff of Mecca.7 


The verse 27 mentions the extraordinary patronage to arts and crafts 
in the time of Zain-ul-Ab-e-din who attracted artisans and worksmen from 
distant countries and acted like Kalpa-vriksha (the Wish-fulfilling Tree) 
to them. It is further stated in verse 28 that the Kashmiris themselves practised 
the art of weaving and became adepts in the production of silken cloth. 


The verse 29 supplies the important information that the special woollen 
stuffs like sopha and others which were once imported into Kashmir from distant 
countries, but due to the zealous patronage of Zain-ul-Ab-e-din they began to be 
produced in Kashmir itself and the craft was developed to such an extent 
that woollen cloth of the finest quality began to be produced. It is further 
mentioned in verse 30 that patterns of creepers etc, produced in the course 
of weaving filled even the painters with surprise, In verse 31 it is said that silk 
and cloth was also produced by mixing yarns of varied colours. Kashmir it 
seems became famous for these rich textiles in the reign of Zain-ul-Ab-e-din. 


There is no doubt that in the Rdjatarangini of Srivara, we are face to face 
with a poet who knew the facts of Kashmir history and who brought into his 
narrative a rich stock of actual historical references of which he had first hand 
knowledge. 


eee 
* Journal of Indian Textile History, V, see under respective headings. 
* G.M. D. Suh, Kashir, Vol.I, p. 171. 


PAINTED WOODEN MANDAPA FROM GUJARAT 
S. K. Andhare 


Wood carving and sculpture in ancient India could go back to a very 
hoary antiquity, though unfortunately, examples of old wood work are not 
available, as they have mostly perished. The wooden columns of the Katarmal 
temple! from Almora, the carved wooden door from the medieval temple 
from Ter? in Usmanabad district and the facades of the wooden temple fiom 
Chamba? are among the few surviving examples which show the excellence the 
art of wood carving had attained in ancient India. However, the technique of 
wood carving is so conservative that its ancient features are still preserved in 
the Himalayan districts and also in the wood work of Gujarat and South India. 


In Gujarat the tradition in wood-work is preserved in the Jaina mapdapas 
and also in the facades and balconies of the houses. In South India as well, 
the survivals may be found in the rathas or chariots carved with the figures 
of gods and godd=sses and also other decorative motifs. 


From the study of Jaina wooden mandapas it is evident that they continued 
the traditions of stone relief of Dilwara temples of Abu and also the temples of 
Satrufijaya Hills. It is apparent that the tradition of medieval stone sculpture of 
Gujarat which initiated the local schools of sculpture and encouraged the wood 
carver to work in the same style to a certain extent continues even today. It 
is also apparent that the wood carving of Gujarat in the Mughal period is 
a synthesis of the traditional and the Mughal styles of Akbar period. 


The wooden house shrines and Jaina temples in Gujarat show a definite 
stylistic affiliation to the traditional medieval sculpture of Gujarat. For 
instance, the Vadi-Parévanatha temple at Anhilvida Patan* built in the year 
1594-96 A.D., the wooden house shrine door from Surat, Gujarat’ and the 
wooden house shrine or the mandapa, (Fig. 29) probably from Patan, in the 
Prince of Wales Museum Bombay, are stylistically more or less alike. 


The ascription to the early group of mandapas by some scholars to the 
middle of the 16th century, has no logical basis. Moreover, there is no 
doubt that the Prince of Wales Museum mandapa on stylistic ground and 
specially on the basis of costume may safely be dated to the Akbar period, 
ic. 1590 A.D. While the decorative elements as also the figures of the gods 





Achaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1922, pp. 50-51. 

Ter-Tagare, Archacological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1902-3, Pl. xxx. 

Dr. Goetz, The Early Wooden Temples af Chamba, Leiden, 1955, Pi. 11. 

Burgess and Cousens, Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat and B.N. Treasurywala 
Wood Sculpture from Gujarat, Rupam, 1923, No. 35-36. . ‘ 
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and godesses in the mandapa follow the medieval tradition, there are other 
elements such as costume which show a definite affiliation to the Akbar period. 
For instance, the chakdar or pointed jdma which appears on the friezes of the 
mandapa is a distinguishing feature of the costume of Akbar period. There is also 
another type of fama which conforms to the gherddér jéma of Akbar period. 
The female dancing figures and musicians (Figs. g1a, 91b) on the narrative 
friezes may also be noted for their typical Mughal costumes. A short skirt and 
cholf with a long and narrow dupajfa is the common Mughal dress of the 
dancers appearing in contemporary paintings. 


Standing on a double stepped platform of 188 cms. long 156 cms. wide 
and 99 ems. high, the mandapa is supported by four elaborately decorated and 
slightly recessed pillars with miniature niches enshrining the dancing figures 
of heavenly musicians and male and female deities. These pillars were red 
lacquered and painted with gold of which traces have remained. At the bottom 
(Fig. 30a) are the figures of Vishnu and Brahmi holding chakra, gada, mald and 
kamandalu. At some places are shown Vishnu or Brahma and musicians playing 
vind. These deities are attended by one or more male attendants. The capitals 
are profusely carved with Mughal and indigenous motifs including the figures 
of birds and musicians in niches and recessed ornamentation. Like many 
other Gujarati mandapas the pillars are provided with bracket figures. Originally 
there were brackets on four sides of the pillars and under the dome but unfortun- 
ately only two female figures of heavenly musicians and a male mridafga player 
have survived. The latter wears the typical Mughal costume consisting of the 
chakdar jama with six points, a pafkd reaching the knees and a long scarf which 
slides down under both arms and a small compact afpati turban. The female 
musicians are dressed in a short choli, a tight skirt, fdijdma, and long thin 
brocaded scarf which comes down the shoulders in a loose knot between the 
legs. Profuse use of pompons, tassels and ornaments is apparent. 


On the top of the capitals are fixed four entablatures which support the 
dome. The chhajjd rests on square blocks to fit in and decorate the front and 
sides; it has balisters made of ivory and the inside is carved with floral patterns. 
The friezes are carved with scenes similar to Buddhist Jdtaka reliefs and at the 
back there is a frieze of geese holding lotus buds in their beaks. 


Before we go on to the descriptions of the relief scenes, it may be pointed 
out that the scenes have been carved and painted with a view to emphasise 
the composition. The carvers have left no vacant spaces and the interspaces 
are filled with appropriate symbols or other objects. The mandapa is Jain and 
therefore, the subject-matter follows the stories of the Tirthankaras and the 
Jain monks. It is difficult to identify all the incidents depicted due to oblitera- 
tion of the paint and the ageing and chipping of the wood, The fiiezes represent 
processions with elephants, horses and riders, footmen with palaquins, chariots 
driven by horses and oxen, male drummers riding camels and horsemen 
blowing trumpets vigorously. An Acharya preaching to the monks is also a 
favourite theme. 
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Above the friezes rising an octogonal dome (Figs. 30b, 31) reaching 
a height of 46 cms., decorated with concentric circles from inside. The 
following motifs appear in the concentric circles from the bottom to the top 
which impart the feeling of sumptuousness and dignity to the mandapa:— 


1. Seated figures of Jaina devotees in an octagon; 


2. A course of small lotus petals; 


3. A decorative course with vertical palmate-like decoration; 

4. A vertical decorative motif; 

5. Figures of dikpdlas in pairs against painted ground with delicate 
floral motif in between them; 

6. A course of small square struts; 


7. A decorative course with vertical palmate-like decoration; 
8. A course of lotus buds in groups of three; 
g. A course of partially open and painted lotus flowers; 

10. A delicate floral meander; 


11. A full blown lotus pendant painted rich red and white hanging 
from the apex with leaves in green colour. 


Externally, the dome has the appearance of a receding stepped pedestal 
with simple ornamentation consisting of the figures of Gajalakshmi and pirna- 
kumbhas in miniature niches. The parnakumbhas are flanked by parrots on cither 
side. It appears that the crowning part of the dome is missing as it leaves a 
feeling of incompleteness, when one looks at the top. 


The narrative friezes which form an indispensable part of the mandapa 
are described below:— 


The fourteen dreams of Devananda (Figs. 32a). The entrance relief under 
the beaded chhajjd depicts the dreams of Devananda, a common motif in Jain 
art. It is interesting to note the close resemblance of the representation of the 
fourteen dreams in the Kalpasiitra, of the paper period and the wood carving. 
The fundamental characteristics of Western Indian influence are unmistakingly 
apparent. The dreams from the left to the right are: 


(1) Anelephant, (2) a bull, (3) a lion, (4) Lakshmi, (5) pair of garlands, 
(6) the moon, (7) the sun, (8) the flag, (9) the water vessel, (10) the lotus lake, 
(11) the ocean of milk, (12) the aerial car, (13) the jewel casket, (14) the smoke- 
less fire. Nos. 1, 13 and 14 being on the projections of the beams are hidden 
from view. 
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Marriage procession. (Fig 32b). The panel is divided by a beautifully 
stylized tree in the centre with climbing monkeys having long tails. ‘To the left 
is a horse-driven chariot with a seated female figure, followed by a horseman 
blowing trumpet. Note the pointed ends of the jdma and the small compact 
pagri of the Akbar period. He is followed by a drummer riding a camel. To 
the extreme right in the corner is a caparisoned elephant equipped with an 
ambdari carrying a female figure; a driver and an attendant holding a flag. The 
elephant is followed by a footman holding a sword and a shield. The horseman 
following him is blowing trumpet followed by a drummer on a camel. Parrots 
are seen flying in the background. 


Dancing and music. (Fig 32c). To the left on the outer side of the mandapa 
is a panel showing dancing and music. The panel is divided by a tree bearing 
fruits under which is seated the donor. To the right is a couple of female dancers 
followed by male musicians playing on their respective musical instruments—a 
faway, a fute, cymbals and a double sided drum (mridafga) respectively. The 
costumes of the female dancing figures are typically Mughal. To the left stand 
the followers of the donor; an attendant holds a tray, a soldier stands with a 
sword, a groom stands holding a prancing horse and an elephant driver waits 
with a caparisoned elephant. 


Ceremonial procession. (Fig. 32d). To the left a palanquin (#alkAt) with 
a rich Jaina devotee being carried by two attendants preceded by a horseman. 
In the centre is a crowned chief wearing a muAufa anda garland, holding a lotus 
in his right hand standing in between two attendants, holding a chhatra and a 
nishdn respectively. To his right is a prancing horse held by a groom and to 
the left two male attendants holding unidentifiable objects. In the right corner 
of the panel appear two symbols, namely, nandydvarta and swastika. 


Preaching in a Jain temple. (Fig. 33a). The scene is laid on a rocky 
landscape with four miniature shrines enshrining the Jain Tirthankaras flanked 
by two symbols on either side, a miniature shrine on a rocky pedestal, and a 
recessed lotus lake under a tree. After that appear two miniature shrines 
enshrining the images of Sumatiratha and Suparévanatha, the fifth and the 
seventh Tirthankaras respectively, whose cognizances are the krauitcha bird and 
svastika respectively. In between the two shrines appears a leafy spray under 
which may be seen a pair of wooden sandals (pddukds). In the right corner 
is a Jain Acharya preaching seated on a stool in front of a Sthdpandcharya (a 
common name for the wooden stand used by the Jain monks or teachers to keep 
holy book on them) and is preaching to monks holding brooms frajoharanas). 
The last shrine is occupied by a seated Jain Tirthankara, a mirror and an 
unidentifiable symbol from the ashtamangala. 


The reverse of this panel has an ornamental repeat of geese holding lotus 
buds in their beaks. 


Procession of a Jain woman in a chariot. (Fig. 43b). In the front are two 
highly caparisoned elephants, equipped with ambdris having pddukds inside, 
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being followed by two soldiers wearing chakdér jdma. In the centre is an ox 
chariot with the seated figure of a Jaina monk clad in white holding a rajoharana. 
The chariot is again followed by two musketeers and a couple of cavaliers. 


Procession of elephants. (Fig. 33c). The scene depicts a big procession in 
which elephants, horse-riders and footmen take part. Starting from the left 
are the two signs from the ashtamangala, probably the first bhadrdsana(?) and 
the second vardhamdéna samputa(?). The procession starts with a footman 
holding shield and a sword followed by a cavalier. In the centre are two 
rows of heavily caparisoned elephants carrying ambaris with seated female 
figures, attendants and drivers holding goads. The elephants appear to be 
three-headed but the device is meant to show that they are three in a row 
walking side by side in a big procession. They hold lotus stalks with flowers 
in their trunks. Two horse-riders are at the end of the procession. 


A MAGNIFICENT SAPTMATRIKA GROUP AND PARVATI FROM 
VADAVAL, NORTH GUJARAT 


K. V. Soundara Rajan and R. T. Parikh 


(Introductory Note: The sculptures under study are located in a modern 
shed with brick walls and corrugated sheet roofing, situated on a knoll in the 
village common of Vadayal village about 4 miles from Deesa downstream on 
the western bank of Banas river in Banaskantha District of North Gujarat. 
They were ficst noted by Shri R. T. Parikh during 1959-60. A Vishnu and a 
Strya sculpture also found here had already been described by him elsewherel, 
He brought the nature of the other sculptures to my notice, However, owing to 
administrative exigencies, I was unable to pay a personal visit to Vadaval. 
This materialised recently and 1 am indeed obliged to Shri Parikh for realising 
the distinctive nature of this sculptural group and bringing it under my scru- 
tiny. I am, therefore, happy to associate him with this paper. K.V.S.) 


The sculptures, excluding that of Parvati, which will be dealt with 
separately in the following pages, number ten in all, of which there are seven 
Mairikas, Ganeéa, Chamunda or Kali, Kala and a Vinadhara Vrishavahana 
Siva. It would at once be seen that excepting for the absence of Kirttikeya 
this represents one of the most comprehensive assemblage of the Matrika group 
known, and constitutes a patent fusion of more than one regional tradition 
in the delineation of the group. Quite apart from the intrinsic merit and capti- 
vating charm of each member of the assemblage as a convincing index of the 
Western Indian school of pre-mediaeval art, we are fortunate in getting other 
links of the causative chain in the unique composition of the group from other 
places. We are, however, unfortunate in not knowing where these images 
originally came from nor how is it that they come to be installed in comparative 
desuetude and pitiable disarray at Vadaval village. No information is forth- 
coming from the villagers on this point. Nevertheless, as would be apparent 
in the following pages, the sculptures are characteristic products of the later 
phase of the Western Indian sculpture, nurtured at Shamlaji and other 
places in Sabarkantha District and could be placed in the first half of the ninth 
century A.D., if not slightly earlier. They are thus valuable additions to our 
knowledge of this phase of early Gujarat iconography and should join the 
company of other earlier and later specimens of this kind known to us already 
from Shamlaji, Kotyarka (Mahudi), Tintoi, Roda, etc. They, nonetheless, 
possess a distinctive cohesion of more than one iconographic tradition and 
in this lies their special claim to our attention. 


* R.T., Parikh The Sculptures from Vadaval near Deesa { North Gujarat), Journal of the Oriental 
Institute, M.S. University, Baroda, No. 4, Vol. X, June 1960, pp. 3q2. 
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The Saptamatrika tradition is indeed, hieratically, as old as the evolution 
of the god Karttikeya since the Saptamatrikas were the divine foster 
mothers to the baby Skanda? They represented in effect, the cumulative 
strength of the female potentials of the outstanding gods of the early Brahmani- 
cal pantheon, and they were represented particularly in Saivite shrines from 
comparatively early times: The Agamas and the ritual texts which deal with 
the Matrikas state that they should be generally seven in number — although 
we have rare cases of cight Matrikas also as at Elephanta — and should be 
flanked by Bhairava and Ganedéa. The present Saptamatrika group also con- 
forms to that regulation and we have fortunately, Ganeéa and Bhairava 
(as an Atiriktinga) available with this group. We, however, propose to deal 
with unique features of this group first and then try to place the actual zones 
from which these features were derived. 


A matter of primary interest in the group under study is that all the figures 
are standing in full stature. Most of the Saptamatrika groups of the mediaeval 
times are invariably seated and even the Agamas describe them as seated in 
their respective dsanas and mention the typical features of each. The fact that 
these figures are standing would indicate an early period. The Western Indian 
rock-cut specimens from Ellora, Elephanta, etc. show only seated figures, 
and though they are admittedly earlier, we are tempted to assume that Vadaval 
Saptamatrik’s are not influenced by them. It may, however, be noted here 
that the unique rock-cut dancing Saptamatrikas at Aihole are standing and 
bear resemblance to the present group. These Saptamatrikas carry invariably, 
except in a few cases, a child on their hip or in their arms and are shown fond- 
ling them. Thus, their Mother Goddess aspect is brought out although Saptama- 
trikas are the protective divinities to Skanda-Karttikeya and did not have 
originally any Mother Goddess aspect. The figures are described below. The 
descriptions will help us to compare them with Saptamatrikas in and outside 
this region. 


GANESA (Fig. 34a): The two-armed Ganeéa standing in abhanga pose with 
the left elbow resting on the head of a standing male attendant is simple in 
conception. The right arm in kartari-hasta (the fingers are damaged) is presuma- 
bly. holding a flower. The god wears a necklet, a chest-band part of which is 
descending across the belly to the proper right, armlets, wristlets and anklets. 
He wears a tight loin-cloth and an utftariya. One tusk is broken in keeping 
with his traditional name Ekadanta. A mouse—his mount—is to the proper 
right of the image and is looking up. 


BRAHMI (Fig. 34b): The first of the Saptamatrik4s stands in samabhaniga 
with a female attendant to the proper right and her mount, the goose, to the 
proper left. She has four arms and ts holding a child im the left lower hand 
while the two upper arms carry the ladle (srwk) and the water-jug (Lamandalu) 


4 See: saptaloka-mitribhih-sapta -matribhih - abhivardhitinim - Kartukeya - parirakshapa- 
pripta-kalyaina-paramparipim in carly Chalukyan grants. 
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respectively. The lower right arm is in sarada-hasta. She has three heads, each 
adorned with a jaftdmwkufa. She wears carrings, necklet, a pearl-necklace,} 
armlets, bracelets and a zone. The dress comprises a lower garment coming 
down to the ankles and tucked in at the waist firmly, the hem lying to the 
right side of the centre. The upper garment or wiferiya is simply lying ina 
curved and folded layer across the knees and the upper ends rest around the 
elbows. 


MAHESVARI (Fig. 35a): This is a very rare specimen and has many features 
which do not usually occur in Maheévari figures. The image shows a young 
woman standing in abhaiga pose. Her hair is neatly combed and tied into a 
bun at the back and decorated with pearl strands, gold clasps, etc. She wears 
patra-and makra-kundalas in the right and left cars respectively—a typical feature 
of Siva-Pirvati association. She also wears a necklet, a pear] necklace and 
bracelets, anklets and a zone. The lower hands are unfortunately broken 
but a danda stretching across the belly, carries a corpse. The position of 
the danda clearly shows that the two arms must have held the danda. Now this 
kaakdla-danda is associated with Bhairava who had to carry the skeleton of 
Viévaksena in atonement of his sin. It is interesting to note that Maheavari 
has been identified with this aspect of Siva-Bhairava. It seems the nudity of 
the figure had been deliberately emphasised to ensure its importance for the 
Saktas. Her vdhana, a howling jackal, also accompanies Chamunda or Bhairavi. 
A seated male attendant with his face looking up is shown to the left. The 
representation of a male instead of a female attendant to Maheévari is again 
significant. This is perhaps a unique feature and may indicate that the temple 
to which this image belonged must have been a Tantric place of worship 
of some importance. 


EAUMARI (Fig. 35b}: The two armed figure is in samabhaiga pose, and 
represents a beautiful lady. The ornaments and dress are almost similar to that 
of Brahmi excepting the casual and elegant twist that has been given to the 
stana-sitra—as an index perhaps of youthful abandon. The hairstyle is distinc- 
tive. The proper right arm carries the spear the weapon of Karttikeya, while 
the proper left hand holds the diminutive cock a distinctive feature of Karttikeya 
sculptures of Gujarat. We have the peacock mount again of Karttikeya also 
at the base. 


At this stage we have to pause and introduce another distinctive feature 
of the Saptamatrika group, namely, the appearance of Siva as the central 
figure. It may be pointed out that Siva as a central figure in a Saptamatrika 
group appears at least in three places, namely, the rock-cut dancing Saptama- 
trikas from Aihole, wherein Siva is also dancing in chatura tandava pose in the 
centre of the group; in a similar rock-cut Saptamatrik’ panel from Mandore 
wherein again, Siva is the central figure and in chatwra pose and lastly in the 








® “Muktibira- vidambamina- vilasad-vakshojha-kumbhin-dharim” — Amapurpastotra of 
Sankara, V. 2, and “Kokikdira-kucha-dvayopari-lasat - pralamba-hardiichite - Adindkshf 
stotra of Sankara, V. 3. 
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structural temple of Siva at Kera in Kutch, where in the Saptamatyika group 
on the lintel of the door frame Siva is shown seated in the middle of the seated 
goddesses. While the import of these sculptures will be dealt further on, it should 
be noted here that the sculpture from Kera (Kutch) represents Siva in a similar 
way as in the Vadaval sculpture under reference. 


SIVA (Fig. 35b): The standing four armed Siva of the Saptamatyika group 
from Vadaval wears the jatémukufa, patra and makara-kundalas, a necklet, armlects, 
bracelets and anklets and a cobra garland. The dress comprises a lower garment 
covering the entire lower body upto the ankle and tucked securely at the 
waist in a loop by a folded upper garment. The bull-mount is shown at the 
base located just behind Siva while a diminutive male attendant with folded 
hands stands to the right. The god is holding in his two upper hands a trident 


and a cobra respectively and in the lower hands a vind or lute. The figure is 
thus a Vinadhara Vrishavahana Siva. This is another rare feature, which, 
however, appears in the Kera sculpture as well. 


AINDRI OR INDRANI (Fig. 36a): This, together with the figures of 
Varahi and Vaishnavi is shown in cross-legged stance with the child held on 
the right side of the body, and a little aloft, as if the mother is playing with it. 
Her dress and ornaments are almost exactly as those of Kaum4ri, except that 
the upper garment at the back ends in a pleated array. This arrangement of 
the drapery is in tune with the rhythmic movement of the stance. The upper 
two arms hold a flower and thunderbolt (vajra) respectively. The child in the 
lower hands stretches out its left hand playfully to reach and grasp the flower 
held by the mother. The svdhana of the goddess, namely, the elephant is shown 
crouching at the base, behind the standing figure. 


VARAHI (Fig 36b): Unlike the Agamic injunction that Varahi is to be 
shown with a fierce face, the sculptor has carved this figure in a mild and 
gracious mood. Perhaps beset with the difficulty of representing a young lady 
with the face of a sow, he achieved a remarkable success by emphasing 
the beauty of the body and the joys of the motherhood. The four-armed figure 
holds the child with the two lower arms, the right upper arm is free, and the 
left one holds the hem of the uttariya. The finely braided hair-locks of the 
mane fall down the back and are fastened with chords at intervals. The female 
attendant of the deity is standing to the right of the figure. The raised left hand 
is holding the right foot of the child. A buffalo, the vehicle of Varahi, is also 
shown. 


VAISHNAVI (Fig. 37a): This figure is in tribhaiga pose, and in cross-legged 
stance. The costume and ornaments are the same as those of Kaumari. The 
child is held on the left side, with the left hand, while the lower right hand 
restrains the mischievous pranks of the child who is having a go at the left 
earring of its mother. The upper hands hold the gada@ (mace) and chakra (discus), 
the weapons of Vishnu. The original mount at the foot, which should have been 
Garuda, is missing, but a female attendant as in other cases is shown on the 
right side. 
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CHAMUNDA (Fig. 37b): This is unlike the usual representations of 
Chamunda though ferocious and dynamic as usual. The four-armed figure 
is in samabhafiga with the usual atiriktd@iga or emaciated ribbed chest, the pro- 
minent spine and neck, the pendulous skinny breasts, the sunken eyes, the 
cavernous abdomen and the bony body. The jatdmukuta is tied with a ndga- 
bandha. She wears a necklet and a girdle of snakes and a clinging lower garment 
and a skull-necklace (muademdla) running right below the knees. Only two 
arms are reasonably intact; the left hand is held at shoulder level, and the 
little finger at the lip expresses the eerie pleasure of the goddess. She is standing 
over a corpse (preldsana), while a howling jackal stands nearby. The figure is 
almost a prototype—except for its lesser number of hands—of the Ellora-Kailisa 
(Ysjfiasali) Chamunda from the Saptamatrika group or that in Ramesvara 
cave. sAn interesting similarity is that Bhairava is also in an atiriktdsiga 
form and is similar to that at Ellora in the two aforementioned cave shrines. They 
are taken there as representing Kala and Kali. They also appear in an identical 
way, in life size, on the either side wall of the old entrance gate to Mahaki- 
teévara temple complex near Badami. It is possible, therefore, to suggest 
that the iconography of Chamunda and Bhairava at Vadaval owe their origin 
to an original Chalukya-Rashtrakita idiom, 


BHAIRAVA (Fig. 37c): This standing figure of four handed Bhairava with 
a cadaverous face, shrunken neck, ribbed chest and bony body wears a snake 
girdle. He is shown as standing on a corpse with a howling jackal rearing on 
its hind feet. 


The above descriptions of the Matrikds and the attendant Ganeéa and 
Bhairava images should impress us that here we are dealing with an interesting 
and important group. It is unfortunate that we are not in a position to trace 
its original provenance, but its style is so close to the kind of work witnessed 
at Shamilaji, Roda, Tintoi, Mahudi, etc. that it should not require much 
persuasion to place it in North Gujarat, perhaps not far from Banaskantha 
District where it is now located. It might have come either from Sabarkantha 
area in which Shamlaji, Tintoi and Mahudi are located, or it might have come 
from the neighbouring border area of Sirohi and the vicinity of Jagat. The 
stone employed in the sculpture is not the patchy schist (dark blue or greenish 
blue) utilised in the carvings of Shamlaji, but is a fine quality sandstone. The 
possibility is that the source of the stone for the Vadaval sculptures is the same 
as those of Roda and Jagat sculptures. We have, however, sitting Matrika 
sculptures dated to 600-700 A.D. by U.P. Shah,‘ made of green schist, from as 
far distant as Delwada, Mt. Abu and the Dungarpur-Ratanpur area, Even 
Jagat had some loose Matirka sculptures of green schist of the Shamlaji schoo] 
although the entire Jagat temple is made of the fine brownish grey sandstone. 
It is likely that there was a marked preference for schist in the early phase of 
the Western Indian sculpture, lasting upto about joo A.D. ; thereafter there 
appears to be a marked preference for sandstone in Gujarat and Saurashtra. 


* U.P. Shah, Sculpture from Sdmldji and Rodd. Baroda 1960. 
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On stylistic grounds, we note that the sculptures of the earlier group 
from Shamlaji are notable for their expressiveness and heavy body, elaborate 
head jewellery and a slight disproportion in the limbs such as the stumpiness 
of lower parts of the legs, etc., which is, however, camouflaged by the aesthetic 
appeal of the sculptures. In the next stage, as perhaps seen at Roda, a certain 
degree of refinement appears to impart a romantic appeal to the sculpture. 
These developments are said to be due to the fusion of Gupta and Maitraka 
traditions, and we are asked not to look beyond the geographical limits of 
Gujarat for artistic influences. However, it may be pointed out that in the 
neighbouring area in the south, the Chalukya-Rashtrakita art forms were 
in their prime between 600-800 A.D. and it would be futile to talk in terms 
of an insulated Western school in Gujarat unaffected by the various art forms 
flourishing in the Deccan. As a result we have to look for the Chalukya-Rashtra- 
kita art forms which influenced the Gujarat school of sculpture. Needless 
to say, we do have instances of such a fusion and the Saptamatrikas under 
study may be cited as an appropriate example. While on one hand, we have 
the size, the stance and the style of the Gujarat school, there is no doubt of the 
Chalukya iconographic traditions which have imparted to it a powerful 
cult symbolism, and a dynamic physical charm. This should have happened 
in Gujarat around the ninth century A.D. 


Some outstanding variations between the early Shamlaji school and the 
ninth century school represented by the Saptamatrikas*’ under study may be 
noted here. Among sculptures of the Shamlaji group, male figures do not wear a 
necklace hanging upto the abdomen nor do female figures have a garland 
hanging between the breasts and down the navel but wear only a heavy 
necklet, sometimes more than one in number. Secondly, while the figures of 
Siva in the Sh mlaji group often wear a tiger-skin with the head of the tiger, 
the later sculptures of Gujarat eschew this convention. The Saptamatrikas in 
Shamlaji group are often shown standing, their lower garment is prominently 
shown in many fan-like pleats, falling beween the legs—almost hiding the 
outline of the body. This convention is improved in the later stage when the 
ornaments are fewer and the body outline receives considerable emphasis. 
We have, however, the device of the child playing with the earrings of the 
mother both at Shamlaji and in the Vadaval sculptures, 


Coming to iconographic differences between the earlier and later 
Saptamiatrika groups, we find that Chamunda is represented in a less ferocious 
form in the earlier stages as at Roda® and at Shamlaji.’? The lion-mount is 
shown but the jackal does not appear. Varahi from Shamlaji has the boar 
as her cognizance while it is buffalo in the Vadaval Varahi as specified in the 
Agamas. In Shamlaji sculptures the child is invariably held on the left hip, while 


® These Saptamftrikds from Vadaval have now been acquired by the Muscology 
Department of M. S. University, Baroda. 


* U.P. Shah, of. cit., Fig. 67. 
7 Jbid., Fig. 38. 
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in the Vadaval images this rule does not hold good. Some of the Matrikds do 
not hold a child while some others hold it on either side in a playful attitude. 
The animal and bird mounts are preminently displayed in the Shamlaji 
images, while in the Vadaval groups they appear unobtrusively on the base. It 
appears that in the images of Vadaval group there is a conscious attempt to 
improve the composition. The method of the representation of Chamunda, 
Bhairava, and Maheévari and the appearance of Siva as a central piece are 
conscious attempts in this direction. 


We have already mentioned that Chamundaé and Bhairava of the 
Vadaval group have close similarity with the similar figures at Ellora and 
Mahakafeévara. It may be noted that in the Matrika figures at Ellora a child 
does not invariably accompany all the figures. The appearance of a child 
only emphasises the motherhood. We have in the Ellora and Vadaval groups, 
the pretdsana and howling jackals associated with Chamunda and Bhairava, 
a feature which otherwise is absent in the sculptures of Gujarat. We have a 
unique MaheSvari whose iconography is totally at variance with the known 
examples from Gujarat. The katkdla-danda, her complete nudity, her male 
attendant, and her being without a child, should all go to mark her out as a 
cult goddess of some significance. It is very likely that this Maheévari had a 
specific ritual purpose in the worship of the group. It would be interesting to 
know if the Pasupatas or Kalamukhas had anything to do with this iconographic 
peculiarity. It may be noted here that in the early tenth century, we have 
an elaboration of the Mother Goddess cult at Ambaji temple at Jagat, where 
the gods are conspicuous by their absence. The Ambiji temple, however, 
does not give any importance to the Saptamatrikas, who are relegated to a 
secondary and unimportant place on the door jambs without any connection 
with the Ambamata cult. Thus we are tempted to suggest that there were two 
forms of Sakti cult, one of which was the Saptamitrika cult associated with 
Siva-Chiamunda-Karttikeya group and the other the Amba or the Universal 
Mother cult associated with Durga-Lakshmi-Sarasvati group. 


As regards the presence of Siva in the midst of the Saptamatrikas in the 
Vadaval group may be suggestive of role the goddesses played in the Andhakisu- 
ravadha. As we have already pointed out three such examples are known. At 
Aihole, rock-cut panel in Ravalphadi cave amidst the dancing Saptamatrikas 
Siva is shown dancing the féndava and we have here both Ganeéa and 
Karttikeya represented as young boys. In the second example at Mandore 
again the Saptamitrikis, as at Aihole, are standing but unlike the Aihole ones, 
they hold children and Siva is shown dancing tdndava. Karttikeya also 
appears in the Ashtamiatrika panel in the main cave at Elephanta. All these 
may be dated to the mid-seventh century A.D. We have examples of sculp- 
tured lintels of Saptamatrikis from structural temples such as at Kera in Kutch 
District already referred to. Here among the seated row of the Divine Mothers, 
Siva also (Fig. 38) appears. The similarity between the Kera Siva and the 
Siva of Vadaval group lies in the fact that both are Vinadhara and Vrisha- 
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vahana, which is not the case in the two rock-cut specimens noted above. 
Besides, on a comparative basis of the structural architecture of the times in 
Kutch, the Kera temple in Kutch may be dated to the tenth century and the 
similar but slightly evolved kind of temple at Manjal also in Kutch is slightly 
later in date to Kera temple. The Vadaval sculptures would, on the other 
hand, seem to precede the Kera temple sculpture, not only on common 
features, but also on account of the elements directly drawn from the Chalukya- 
Rashtrakita region. The sculptures should certainly not be later, in any event, 
than ninth century A.D. They as succeeding the Roda temple could not be 
earlier than about c. 800 A.D., and could not be later than Kera temples of 
about 900 A.D. Thus they are fairly and squarely to be placed in early mid- 
ninth century A.D., and this would mect all the requirements. It would give 
sufficient time for the Chalukyan and the Rashtrakita impulses from Aihole 
and Ellora and Elephanta to spread northward into Gujarat, and would also 
give time for the development of the Western school of art at Shamlaji, Mahudi, 
Kotyarka, etc. and later on at Tintoi, Roda, ete. The Siva-Pirvati image from 
Karvan in Central Gujarat dated by U.P. Shah in the seventh century as a 
matter of fact shows later features and, therefore, may be dated to the end of 
the seventh century A.D. or even later, though the origin of our Matyika group 
may be traced in the Karvan sculpture which had acented Chalukyan influence: 
In any event it may be confidently stated that the Vadaval sculptures show a 
synthesis of the later North Gujarat school and the southern Chalukyan school, 
whose interemediary links may perhaps be found at Karvan in South Gujarat 
and other places. It is also significant to note that the unusual iconographic 
representation of MaheSvari of our group may have something to do with the 
renowned centre of Pasupata cult such as Karvan—the hallowed birth place 
of Lakuliéa—a part of Siva himself. 


Before we may conclude the evaluation of the Saptamatrikas at Vadaval, 
attention may be drawn to the Parvati figure (Fig. 39). This figure is in sama- 
bhaiga pose with the feet firmly planted on the ground. She carries a Sivaliiga 
on a lotus stalk in the upper hand and the diminutive Ganesa on a staff with 
crooked end. The lower right hand is in vareda-hasta and the left holds kaman- 
dalu. The drapery is almost like those of the Saptamatrikas described above. 
She wears a necklace and jatdmukuta since the figure represents Parvati per- 
forming pafichdgni-tapas to attain Siva as her husband. The four ‘fires’ are shown 
at the lower part on the side pilasters. Two attendants, one male and the other 
female, with folded hands sit with their legs flexed. An iguana (godhd), the 
vehicle of the goddess, is shown on the padmapijha on which the goddess stands. 
The eyes of the goddess are downcast and closed in deep meditation (samadhi). 
The prabhdvali, shows the navagraha heads. The figure, iconographically 
fixed by Visknudharmotiera and other texts, is Parvati performing the penance 
ptior to her winning Siva as her lord. 


We have several examples of Parvati practising penance from Ellora, 
in Lankegvara cave, in the cave adjacent to Kailasa and in one of the Rameévara 
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panels. These mostly belong to mid ninth century A.D. except in the case of 
the last which perhaps is as early as the seventh century A.D. and is in a narra- 
tive panel. We have a correspondingly Paravti in figure of preaching penance 
shown at Roda,® These depict the scene in a rigid form. In the first example, 
the Jifiga and Ganeda are shown on the side pilasters and not in her hands and 
she has no attendants, but all other features including the navagrahas are there. 
This may perhaps be datable to late eighth century A.D. 


From the evidences produced above, the unique Saptamatrika group 
from Vadaval may be assigned to early ninth century A.D., while the age of 
Parvati figure, referred to above should be approximately c. 800 A D. These 
Saptamatrikas undoubtedly belong to a glorious but as yet unidentified 
centre of art. It was probably from such a centre that architectural and artistic 
influences travelled to Kutch, 


* U. P. Shah, of. cit., Figs. 66, 72. 


TERRACOTTA PLAQUES FROM PAHARPUR 
B. V. Shetti 


The collection of terracotta figures in the Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India has been enriched by the recent presentation of terracotta 
plaques from Paharpur by the Director-General, Archaeological Survey of 
India, New Delhi, on a long term loan. 


Paharpur (25° 2! N. Lat., 89° 3! E. Long.) is a village in Rajshahi District, 
North Bengal, now in East Pakistan. The mound in this region was popularly 
called as Pahar or hill, from which the name Paharpur has originated.' Prior 
to Sir Alexander Cunningham, Paharpur was visited by Buchanan Hamilton 
and Westmacott. General Cunningham wanted to excavate the area but he 
was prevented by the owner of the land, Raja of Balihar. When the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed in 1919, Paharpur mound and 
its adjacent area came under the control of the Archaeological Department. 


The first preliminary attempt at the excavation of this site was made in 
1923, under the guidance of the late Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. Further excavation 
work in this area was done by the late Mr. R. D. Banerji, Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Dikshit and Mr. G. C. Chandra. 


With the rise of the Palas who professed Buddhism, Buddhism became 
popular in Bengal and Bihar. Dharmapala and Devapala, the second and third 
rulers of this dynasty consolidated their empire during the end of the eighth 
and beginning of the ninth century A.D. It was during this age of prosperity 
that many new Buddhist monuments must have been raised in Bengal under 
the royal patronage. The biggest and the most important of these must have 
been the temple at Paharpur, which received the royal patronage from the 
early rulers of the Pala dynasty. The primary structure of the Paharpur temple 
and the monastery may be safely attributed to the time of the early Pala 
rulers in the last quarter of the eighth century A.D. Though these monuments 
escaped the invasions of the enemies of the Palas the final blow was struck by 
the forces of Islam in the beginning of the thirteenth century. Thereafter the 
temple and the monastery seemed to have passed into oblivion. 


The gigantic brick temple at Paharpur is adorned with a single row of 
terracotta plaques set in recessed panels all round the basement and in double 
rows around the walls of the circumambulatory passage. The unique feature 
of the Paharpur terracottas is that they deal with local trends in art and the 
subject-matter is of mass appeal. This art depicts scenes in day to day life of 
the common people, their work and worries, their sports and pastime and 


: Se - = 


1 K. N. Dikshit, Exrevations af Pahdrpur, Bengal, Memoirs of the Arch. Sur. of India, 
No. 55, Delhi, 1998, p. |. 
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other aspects of their life, there are also representations of popular themes from 
the Ramayana and Mahabhdérata, tales from the Pafichatantra and Hitopadesa. 
Mythical birds and animals, composite and grotesque, also appeared in the 
Paharpur terracottas. Representations of gods and goddesses and other celestial 
beings like Gandharvas and Kinnaras are very common. A distinguishing 
feature of the terracottas is the humour which must have amused the onlooker. 
The ascetics who had renounced the wordly life also find a place among these 
plaques. The themes are so numerous and varied that it is impossible to enu- 
merate all of them. 


It is estimated that in all three thousand terracotta plaques must have 
adorned the monument in its original state. Of these only a small number 
can now be seen in situ. As major portion of the temple was damaged the large 
number of terracotta plaques were recovered loose and detached and now 
there is no means to establish their original positions. It 1s also not possible 
to determine any sequence of the subjects or the themes depicted. We do not 
know whether there was any such sequence in the original scheme. The skilful 
artists have tried to reproduce everything that their fertile brains imagined. 


The ornamental terracotta plaques of Paharpur have also their parallels 
in the tiles from Harvan in Kashmir, plaques from Hanumangarh in Bikaner, 
carved bricks and decorative plaques covering the surface of the Stiipa at 
Mirpurkhas in Sind, terracotta figure from Rajghat and Thul-Mir-Rukan, 
large panels in the temples of Bhitargaon in Kanpur District and innumera- 
ble plaques found in a temple at Sahet-Mahet. There is a close similarity 
between the plaques at Sahet-Mahet and those of Paharpur. But the Paharpur 
plaques are unique in their richness and variety and are unrivalled 
anywhere else. Very similar type of plaques have also been found at Mahasthan 
in Bogra District, Sabhar in Dacca District and at the Dah Parbatiya temple 
near Tezpur in Assam. Chronologically these sites more or less belong to the 
same period as that of the Paharpur temple, and it is apparent that the art of 
using terracotta plaques in adorning the exterior of the temples and other 
monuments had been well established in the eastern part of India from the 
seventh century A.D. onward. 


Descriptions of the terracotta plaques from Paharpur. 

63.97 Warrior. Ht. 22.5 cms. x Br. 22 cms. 

Terracotta plaque with a warrior in flying posture holding a sword in 
the right hand and a shield in the left; face much worn out; left hand upper 
corner broken. 


63.98 Human figure. Ht. 93 cms. 


Fragmentary terracotta plaque with a seated male figure holding a small 
animal on his lap; wears earrings, a necklace, bracelets and anklets; right 
hand and left leg missing; face damaged. 
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63.39 Human figure. Ht. 32 cms. 


Fragmentary terracotta plaque with a male figure in flying posture; 
wears a short dhofi, earrings and a necklace; hands and left leg mussing. 
(Fig. 40a). 


63.40 Human figure. Ht. 22.5 = Br. 25 cms, 


Fragmentary terracotta plaque with a human figure standing in fribhatiga 
pose; right hand and body damaged; legs missing. 


63.41 Human figure. Ht. 34.5 = Br. 25 cms. 


Fragmentary terracotta plaque with a standing male figure holding 
some object in his raised left hand; curly hair locks rest on shoulders; wears 
dhoit, bracelets, armlets and earrings; face damaged; left foot missing. (Fig. gob). 


63.42 Elephant. Ht. 28.5 = 26.5 cms. 


Carved brick with an elephant standing on two hind legs; meurved 
trunk; body damaged. (Fig. 4oc). 


63.43 Bird. Ht. 27.5 x 18.5 cms. 

Carved brick with a bird which appears like a goose. 
63.44 Lotus medallion. Ht. 7 x Br. 8 cms. 

Carved brick with a full lotus medallion. (Fig. 40d). 
63.45 Carved brick. Ht. 13.5 x Br. 8.5 cms.’ 
Ornamental brick with pointed ogee arch mouldings. 
63.46 Carved brick. Ht. 21.5 x Br. 15 cms. 


Fragmentary carved brick with lotus petal decoration at one end. 
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4c. Jambhala or Kubera. Mirpurkhas. 5th century 
A.D. Ht. 20 cms. 





4a. Buddha in meditation. Marble. 
Mirpurkhas. 5th century A.D. 9 «7 cms. 





4b. Buddha seated in European fashion. Mirpurkhas. 4d. Pramatha. Mirpurkhas. 
sth century A.D. 1615 cms. 5th century A.D. Ht. 16 cms. 
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qa. Elephant bracket. Mirpurkhas. 5th century A.D. 


Ht, 12.5 cms. 





qb. Lion. Mirpurkhas. 5th century A.D. Ht, 16 ems. 





8a. Lion attacking a wild boar. Mirpurkhas. 5th century A.D. 22 16 cms. 





8b. Cobras in a forest. Mirpurkhas. 5th century A.D.15.5 ~ 15.cms. 





ga. A peacock and a peahen. Mirpurkhas. 5th century A.D. 
21.5 16 cms. 





gb. Geese, lets and ct mch-shell. Mirpurkhas. 
ath century A.D. Ht. 20 cms. 





roa. Lotus rhizome carried by a Yaksha. Mirpurkhas. 5th century 
A.D. 16.5 6.5 ems, 





rob. Lotus rhizome carried by a Yaksha. Mirpurkhas. 4th century 
A.D. Ht. 13 cms. 





roc. Geese with floriated tails. Mirpurkhas. 5th century A.D. 25 22.5 cms. 





r1a. Goose in combination with masks. Mirpurkhas. 5th century A.D. 
16% 8 cms. 





rb. Goose in combination with a mask. Mirpurkhas. 5th century 


A.D. 14.5 6.5 cms. 





r1re. Mask with palmates. Mirpurkhas. 5th century A.D. 17 x 12 cms. 





za. Horned masks. Mirpurkhas. 5th century A.D. 2: 


azb. Mask with stylised 
floral background. Mir- 
purkhas. 5th century 
A.D. 16% 13.5 cms. 


rc. Lion-head shaped 
mask. Mirpurkhas. 5th 
century A.D. 23 & gems, 
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14a. Part of the capital. Mirpurkhas. 
20% 7.5 cms. 





igb. Latticed screen. Mirpurkhas. 
3th century A.D. 20.1 % 14.5 cms. 





rgd. T-shaped ornamental brick. Mir- 
purkhas. 5th century A.D. Ht. 21 cms. 


sth century A.D. 





rgc. Palmates on stepped py ramids. Mirpurkhas. 51h 
century A.D. 20 ™ 16.5 cms, 





rge. Floral meander. Mirpurkhas. 5th century A.D. 
28 1g cms. 





ma. Acanthus-leaf sheaves with stvlised plants. 


sth century. A.D. ah «24 cms. 


Mirpurkhas. 





u5c. Floral meander. Mirpurkhas. 15d. Chequer with border. 
sth century A.D. 38» 25 cms. Mirpurkhas. 5th century 
A.D. 25 “21 cms. 


15b. Part of a garland. 
Mirpurkhas. 5th century 
A.D. 40 ™ 25 ¢ms. 





ise. Deeply channelled acanthus leaves. u5f. Acanthus leaf with a cone. Mirpurkhas. 
Mirpurkhas. 5th century A.D. 16.5 = 15 ems. sth century A.D. 15 © 15 cms. 
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Above: Dancing an ee : 
uncing and music. Below: Toilet scene. Wahdturane : 
‘, Mahe furan painted at Palam. 


17. 
Dated 1 540 A.D, 








Ba. Indra and Indram being received by women, iWafdpurina painted at Palam. 
Dated 1540 A.D. 





18b. Adinatha on siddhasili. Mahdpurdna. Painted at Palam. Dated 1540 A.D. 





19. Above: Khanjahian holding court. Below: Four musicians. Lawr Ghandd. 
Jaunpur, U.P. (2). ¢. 1525-1550 A.D, 





20. Above : The worship of Devi. Below: Women carrying articles of worship. 
5 


Laur Chandd, Jaunpur, U.P. (?). ¢. 1525-1550 A.D. 








22. Chanda fanning Laur sleeping under a tree on the battle-field. Laur Chanda. 


Jaunpur, U.P. (?) ¢. 1525-1550 A.D. 
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23. Above: Laur conversing with Rao. Below: Laur conversing with two 
attendants. Laur Chanda. Jaunpur, U.P. (?). ¢. 1525-1550 A.D. 
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24. Above: Mri Masud conversing with Lavr. Below: piszht between Miaia 


and Chanda Law Chandé. Jasnpur. U.P. (7). ¢. 1525-1550 A.D. 
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25a. 


25b. The Water o! Life. Sikandar Nama. Late 15th century A.D. 
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Mourning for the dead (syipa). Sikandar Nama. Late 15th century A.D. 








27a. Hamza meeting a learned man. Hamza Nama. Tibingen. 
Late 15th century A.D. 





water carrier. Hamze Nima. Tibingen. Late 15th century A.D. 


27b. Hamza meeting the 





23a. Hamza meeting his lady lover. Hamza Nama. Tiibingen. Late 15th century A.D. 





28b. Hamza in a garden. Hamza .\Vaima, Tiihingen. Late 14th century A.D. 





2g. Painted wooden mandapa from Gujarat. Late 16th century A.D. 
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of Devananda. Detail from Fig. 29. 


gzc. Dancing and music. Detail from Fig. 


gga. Fourteen dreams 


2a 


ged, Ceremonial procession, Detail from Fic. 
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gga. Standing Ganeéa. Vadaval, North Gujarat. Early mid oth 


century 
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39- Parvati. Vadaval. North Gujarat. c. Boo A.D. 
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